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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Twenty-Eight) 


DR. J. B. 


Wipes We NCE I have been asked why I 
aN Rs am a pictorial photographer, I 

CON | begin to think and wonder why 
fi ie 23 >! : ° : 
(G3 4] I am. Asking my artist friend, 
ba Frank Welles of Greenwood 
Lake, N.Y., this question, he says: “I can 
answer that for you in just five words— 
because you can’t help it.” 

Perhaps that is the answer; but there are 
other reasons, also. I would say the main 
reason is because I love the beautiful—to be 
able to see a picture or to create one so that 
others may see and enjoy it. 

It is a pleasure to hunt pictures, to com- 
pose them—developing, printing, projecting, 
retouching, mounting, and framing. Having 
your pictures hung in the salons of the world 
is an incentive to do better work, in other 
words. It’s a pleasure to make pleasing pic- 
tures that please the people. 

“Pictures for Pleasure” is my motto. Pic- 
torial photography has increased the joys of 
living for me, made life brighter and happier. 
When unhappy and in doubt, I take my 
camera and go to the hills, “from which 
cometh my strength”. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, with its 
$30,000 contests for the amateur photo- 
grapher, created more interest and enthusiasm 
in picture-making than any other agency in 
the United States up to the present time. 
Contests like these are an excellent cause for 
pictorial photographers being born. 

The photographic magazines constitute 
another reason why I am a pictorial photo- 
grapher, with their beautiful pictures and 
helpful articles to encourage the aspiring 
salonist. I look forward with pleasure each 


PARDOE 


month to receiving my magazines of photo- 
graphic art. 

An old Chinese proverb says: “One pic- 
ture is worth ten thousand words.” Who 
does not get pleasure from a fine picture? 
Pictures can give a lot of pleasure and hap- 
piness for a long time. Looking at a good 
picture, it tells its story, it preaches to you, 
gives out to you a lesson it may teach you. 
It has an appeal which satisfies. 

Many of my good friends have come to 
me through the medium of the photographic 
art and mutual pictorial interest. It is a 
hobby in which many men of the medical pro- 
fession are interested. A few of my medical 
friends I will mention: Dr. Max Thorek, 
F.R.P.S., Surgeon-in-Chief of the American 
Hospital, Chicago, is the most versatile man 
in pictorial photography that I have ever 
known, winning more prizes and having 
more pictures in salons than any other 
worker. Dr. Leland Carleton Davis of West- 
field, N.J., has made very rapid progress in 
pictorial photography making beautiful prize 
and salon pictures in two years’ time. Dr. 
Theron W. Kilmer of New York City has 
an 11 x 14 camera and makes magnificent 
head-studies. Dr. Arthur Nilsen of New York 
City specialises in table-top photography. 
Dr. Charles H. Jaeger of the Pictorial 
Photographers of America makes Artatone 
studies of architectural subjects. I had 
another doctor friend who had fifty-seven 
cameras, and still another doctor friend had 
a separate stateroom for his cameras when 
going abroad. 

The Camera Club is another good reason 
—with its contests, salons, lectures, demon- 
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strations, discussions, criticisms by members 
and others, atmosphere of art and sociability. 

Pictorial photography is one_ splendid 
hobby in which interest never seems to grow 
less. I am always hunting pictures with 
keen interest and enthusiasm, looking for 
beauty-spots in landscapes, rural scenes, city- 
streets, marine-studies, pictures of human 
interest that tell a story, studies of the old 
and young and the beautiful. Pictorial 
photography has taught me many things— 
to observe, compare, reflect, and record. 
Hunting with a camera has given me more 
thrills and real pleasure than any other 
hobby or sport. Imagine the joy of receiving 
a medal from the Royal Photograph Society 
of Great Britain; gold medals from Spain, 
Vancouver, Irish Free State, Canada, and 
others; money prizes—$500 from the East- 
man Kodak Company, $200 from Collier’s 
Magazine, $100 from Field and Stream; 
diplomas and certificates from other coun- 
tries! These prizes help to stimulate one’s 
interest and act as an incentive to do one’s 
best. 


My favorite camera is the Graflex. I have 
made many thousand pictures with it. I 
would not know what to do without this 
wonderful instrument. It is reliable, accurate, 
and fast when split seconds count. I rely on 
my Graflex. The feature of being able to 
compose the picture on the groundglass is a 
great pleasure. I prefer filmpacks for light- 
ness and convenience and rapid changing. I 
am never out without a Graflex. It is the 
most practical of all cameras. I have five of 
them. 


“But I Swart Pur My Camera Away” 


The day on which my eyes shall fail 

To see the brightness of the sun, 

The western glow when day is done, 

The colors of the peacock’s tail, 

The red of roses, foliage green 

Whose varied shades the sense delight, 

Life shall have settled to its night; 

Still, sometimes truly pleasures glean 

From memories of the sunlit day, 

From inner images retained, 

And thoughts of beauty erstwhile gained; 

But I shall put my camera away.” 
SicismuND BLuMANN. 


The Second Chicago International Salon 


DR. MAX THOREK, F.R.P.S. 


ESSRS. Joseph M. Bing, Frank 

@ R. Fraprie, and Johan Helders 

were the judges. Their task was 

a difficult one, admirably accom- 

plished; for 1,300 prints were 

submitted, by 335 entrants. Of these, 298 

prints, representing the work of 187 con- 

tributors, were accepted and hung. Media: 

162 bromides, 73 chlorides, 27 bromoils, 13 

transfer. A sprinkling of seven carbons, 

three carbros, four gums, four oils, two pal- 

ladiums, and three fressons completed the 
collection. 

The salon committee deserves special com- 
mendation. Many works were notably out- 
standing, some were mediocre, and a goodly 
number had no business to be seen on the 
walls of the Art Institute. An occasional 
“bird’s-eye’, “worm’s-eye’, or even “cock- 
eyed” print managed to get by the judges. 
This will of necessity continue to be thus 
as long as the human equation is—as it 
always will have to be—a factor. 

“Fuzz” and “jazz” works were conspicu- 


ous by their absence. This contrasts with 
the work of the votaries of palette and chisel. 
In the adjoining rooms we still see pictures 
of blue cows, red rivers, and purple—nonas- 
phyxiated—humans. The human figure is out- 
raged by sculptured giraffean necks, hippo- 
potamian pelves, and nauseous distortions of 
the extremities. 

Prizes were placed at the disposal of the 
judges, viz: The Joseph Simons prize of $50. 
the Joseph M. Bing prize of $25, and the 
Dr. Max Thorek medal awards—one gold, 
one silver, and four bronze medals. These 
were awarded as follows: The Joseph Simons 
prize to C. B. Seifert for “Composition”. 
Well deserved. The Joseph M. Bing prize to 
Leonard Misonne for “Miserable Attelage’’. 
If this prize were twenty-five hundred dollars 
instead of twenty-five, the picture earned it. 
The gold medal went to Valentino Sarra for 
his rather large print, “Head of a Young 
Man’. Exquisite technique. Whether Sarra 
depicts worn-out shoes or animated subjects, 
he succeeds. Alexander Leventon’s “Russian 
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VALIANT YOUTH 
J. CAPSTACK, F.R.P.S. 
SECOND CHICAGO SALON 





Boy” received the silver medal. Leventon 1s 
an artist, concert master, professional photo- 
grapher, and ardent amateur. J. Capstack 
carried off a bronze medal for his eloquent 
“South Wind”. His “Valiant Youth” is more 
dramatic. F. E. Geisler also received a bronze 
medal for “The Ferries”, a brilliant bromoil. 
Personally, I prefer his “Grace”. A. Kono 
was the recipient of a bronze medal for his 


“Three Gulls”. Again, I like his “Winding 


THE SNOW’S MELTING 


pant, and others. What charm these names 
cast! My pen finds itself impotent to describe 
their pictures adequately. Mortimer’s sea- 
scapes are classics and will live forever. 
Keighley’s fascinating carbons defy descrip- 
tion. His “Refectory” conjures up the spirit 
of Israel’s. Swan Watson, the master por- 
traitist, remains orthodox to his impeccable 
technique, and Dorthy Wilding is as fascinat- 
ing in her work as ever. 


JOHAN HELDERS, A.R.P.S. 


SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


By” better. John Skara had three prints 
accepted. “The Roundhouse Hostler” re- 
ceived a bronze medal. Skara senses the sym- 
phonic possibilities of train-and-station 
genres and successfully exerts his efforts in 
that direction. His “Brute” triumphed last 
year. 

What a galaxy of outstanding artists grace 
the walls! Alex Keighley, F. J. Mortimer, 
J. Dudley Johnston, Marcus Adams, Fred 
Judge, Charles K. Archer, Dorothy Wilding, 


Swan Watson, Leonard Misonne, Vander- 


Edwin Bolan presents two superb prints, 
“Portrait of a Young Man” and “Max 


Zauber”. What marked strides this gifted 
pictorialist has made! He added many a laurel 
to the honor of Fort Dearborn Camera Club. 
Besides being an artist, he is an accom- 
plished teacher. We hope he will renew his 
activities with us again. 

I note with pleasure that the number of 
physicians is increasing in the ranks of pic- 
torial artists. In the hills of Colorado, Dr. 
J. B. Ochsner, despite numerous hardships, 
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SYMPHONY IN REFLECTION 
SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


creates pictorial poems. His three prints are 
of exquisite delicacy and charm. Dr. Fred- 
eric Burcky, that splendid cardiologist, inter- 
prets moods of nature and those of the heart 
equally well. To this his “White Sails” gives 
eloquent testimony. Dr. George Proudstone 


is represented by a magnificent print, 
“Pearl of the Orient’, besides two other 
pictures. The first is the best. We recall his 
“Questionnaire” with pride. Another con- 
frére, Henry Kreuder, M.D., shows a beauti- 
ful transfer, “Busy”. Dr. William H. Wog- 
lom, noted pathologist, is another newcomer. 
“Windswept” is a credit to his genius. Dr. 
Roland E. Schneider’s print, ‘Grotesque 
Shadows”, is well handled in a chloride 


A. AUBREY BODINE 


medium, and “Old Bridge at Annot, Pro- 
vence”’, a bromoil, by D. L. G. Saunders, is 
a fine piece of work, as is “The Cottage”, 
by Dr. John F. Stephan. We wish that Drs. 
T. W. Kilmer and Orman B. Humphrey were 
with us this year! 

Nicholas Boris’s genre “Left to the Wide 
World”, is superb. Only a tender soul can 
speak as does Boris with lens and paper. 
Eleanor and David Craig’s “Panther Hol- 
low’, a bromide, is the best of a group of 
three; the second is a fresson, and the third 
a “secret”. Mr. Craig is a scholar and camer- 
ist par excellence. Another Pittsburghian, 
Byron H. Chatto, deserves praise for his 
“Cathedrals of Industry”. Clare J. Crary 
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A CHANNEL-POR1 EDWARD P. MCMURTRY 


SECOND CHICAGO SALON 











MICHIGAN AVENUE FROM THE BRIDGE 





K. A. KJELDSEN 


SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


had four pictures accepted. They are good. 
“Hexentanz” is the poorest of the group. 
Would suggest a study of Anne Brigman’s 
trees. Genial W. (“Billy”) J. Hughes is a 
past master in the art of depicting the 
human figure. “Poise” is one of his latest 
achievements. Clayton W. Mogg’s three 
prints embody rich tone-quality, much thought, 
and meticulous thoroughness. As a barrister, 
Mr. Mogg insists upon truth. He evidently 
demands the same in his pictorial work, and 
succeeds. His three prints bear me out. 
Charles K. Archer indicates his love for 
bromoils in four exceptionally well-executed 
prints. “Whispering Waters” and “The Boss” 
are outstanding examples. Drtikol is not as 
convincing this year as in the past. Ralph J. 
Fallert contributed three chlorides. Of these, 
“Winter Fairyland” is the best. The sepia 
tone detracts from the value of his otherwise 
fine pictures. “When Honest Folks are Sleep- 
ing’, by George W. French, is a poetic out- 
door genre. 

There are a Phipps and a Phibbs in the 


Chicago Camera Club. Harry C. Phibbs is 
an artist through and through. His personal- 
ity—convincing, sincere—is reflected in his 
forceful pictures. He is not a “yes man”. He 
portrays as his soul dictates. “The Wastrel” 
is an example of his enviable versatility. 
Charles R. Phipps, on the other hand, speaks 
in more sedate terms. He has given much 
study to photography. His “Evening on East 
River”, however, is not as successful as some 
of his other works. A good observer is Frank 
E. Rich. His “Quiet Afternoon” depicts a 
collie basking in the sunlight. It is a well- 
executed genre. “Achievement”, by William 
M. Rittase, is the best of his four prints. 
Paul Wierum has a technique peculiarly his 
own. His meticulous and painstaking efforts 
brought him to the fore. Of his three prints, 
“Through the Blizzard” is the most charac- 
teristic. J. C. Savage’s convincing print, “All 
in a Day’s Work”, fooled me. I thought it 
was Wierum’s, it is so much like Paul’s style. 
Association will tell. 
Picture Chicago at 


night! Myriads of 
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THE ROMANCE OF STEEL 


lights vie for prominence. From the somber 
foreground the mysterious form of a woman 
appears. She fixes her gaze intently on the 
majestic city. This will give you an idea 
of Gilbert B. Seehausen’s “Spirit of the 
Night”. Last year, A. K. Shigeta’s “Phan- 
tasy” created a sensation. This year he con- 
tributed three equally outstanding prints, in 
which was “Das Werk lobt den Meister’. His 
“Lady of Genroku” is a Japanese poem. His 
“Buccaneer” and “Mephistopheles” are as 
bold in treatment as a Franz Hals. Bravo, 
Shiget! William Claude Swett’s work is al- 
ways Corotesque, subtle, soft, superb. G. M. 


W. M. RITTASE 
SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


Taylor’s “Winter Menace” is a good picture 
with a wrong title. J. D. Toloff’s “Hindu Girl” 
attracted attention and evoked much favor- 
able comment. Alfons Weber is a versatile 
and brilliant pictorialist. “At the Ballroom 
Window” caused the most favorable comment 
of his group of three. John W. Zarley handles 
his subject well. “Regina”, by H. Richard- 
son Cremer, is distinguished by superb model- 
ing. Arthur M. Tomlinson’s “In Old Habana’”’ 
transposes one to tropical climes. Good 
handling of a difficult subject. Raymond 
Jensik’s “Kiss of Spring” combines Japan- 
esque ingenuity with Western refinement. 
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KISS OF SPRING 
SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


M. E. Baumberger’s “Casting” is an effec- 
tive bromoil. Masterful handling of chiaro- 
scuro. Sunlight has never been better depicted 


than in Mora Francisco Carbonell’s “El 
Refectorio”. James N. Doolittle’s ‘For 
Beauty’s Sake”’ is the sort of picture one finds 
cluttering the advertising pages of current 
periodicals. Arthur Ermates displays feeling 
and versatility in his three prints. R. L. 
Farrington’s “Evening Shadows’ shows 
appreciation of values. 

Of the judges, Messrs. Fraprie and Held- 
ers exhibited. “The Snow’s Melting” by 


RAYMOND JENSIK 


Helders is a classic. His “Bench” has been 
reproduced and was seen in many a salon. 
Unfortunately, it is printed on a buff stock 
which detracts from its field value. Mr. 
Fraprie’s “Fresh Snow” is an_ exquisite 
study; so is his “Saugus Brook”. 

Another master of the violin and an artist 
in photography is William F. Happich. “To 
the Death” is an outstanding genre. How did 
he achieve the remarkable result? Warriors 
against a beautifully handled sky. J. Dudley 
Johnston’s “Lake of Lecco” and “Snow 
Roofs” are pure, unmitigated, uncontrolled 
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EVENING ON THE EAST RIVER 


CHAS. R. PHIPPS 


SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


photographic art. Alda and Albert Jourdan 


show “The Northern Life Tower” and 
“H. G. Cox’. The Jourdans aspire to photo- 
graphic achievement sans control. In this, 
they are pre-eminently successful. Fred 
Judge’s bromoils are technical achievements 
of the highest order. “Labour” is superbly 
handled, and “Above Eastbourne” must be 
closely studied to appreciate it. It fascinates. 

Of the other prints which well deserve com- 
mendation are K. A. Kjeldson’s paper nega- 
tive studies of Chicago; Hiromu Kira’s 
“Curves”; L. B. Mayo’s “Summer Tranquil- 
lity’; A. E. Nievera’s “Mongol”; Lothar 
Schroeder’s “Dozent’”; Frank H. Taylor's 
“Beach Road’’; J. Hector Wood’s “Shadows 
in the Street Below”; Lionel Heymann’s 
“Meeting on the Ocean”; Charles Clayton, 
Jr.'s “Arturo Granke’; O. W. Olson’s 
“King” and Zoltan Herezegh’s “Still Life’. 
Torazi Mayeda masters tone-quality; “Good 
Servants”, by O. C. Reiter, adds artistic 


luster to the exhibit; so does P, F. Squier’s 
“Across the River”. Four transfers by A. F. 
Kales have reached the acme of perfection; 
and last, but not least, is L. H. Longwell’s 
“La Salle Street Bridge”. Longwell is a 
splendid, modest man, a thoroughbred tech- 
nician, and always eager to impart knowl- 
edge to those who seek it. 

The Japanese contingent was well repre- 
sented. Twenty-two Japanese artists parti- 
cipated, and they did proud to their art. 

My own prints I am too modest (?) to 
speak about. They are not so bad as some 
of the prints hung and surely not nearly so 
good as many I have pointed out. 

The crowds that thronged the photographic 
art-exhibit eloquently acclaimed the progress 
of the art. “Is this all the result of camera 
work?” inquired Mrs. David Schetnitz, a 
patron of the arts, as I jotted down some 
notes for this review. “Of course”, I replied. 
“Camera plus application, talent and sincer- 
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HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN 
SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


ity creates pictorialists.” “Good!’’ she inter- 
jected. ““My son and I shall begin our studies 


> 


at once.” Thus exhibits stimulate interest. 
Latent talents are fanned into activity. Stars 
ascend and scintillate, and erelong another 
milestone is counted in the onward progress 
to pictorial achievement. 

[We wish to express our appreciation to 
the officers of the Second Chicago Salon for 
their co-operation in sending us the halftones 
with which Dr. Thorek’s interesting review 
is illustrated. We are sure that our readers 


VALENTINO SARRA 


will enjoy these pictures and be glad to have 
them permanently available for study, long 
after the salon catalog has become misplaced 
or lost.—Enprror. } 

We have been interested to learn of the 
large number of subscribers who bind their 
photographic magazines regularly and thereby 
keep available permanently not only the 
illustrations but the wealth of technical data 
which each issue contains. There is much 
material which is well worth reading a second 
time and well worth keeping on file——Eprror. 
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SNOW-ROOFS 











J. DUDLEY JOHNSTON, HON. F.R.P.S. 


SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


Putting the Album to Work 


FRED D. HARTFORD 


Weasn IG business—American genius for 
Py foe organisation expressing itself in 
/ corporations, mergers, holding 
companies, and the like—has 
# one unfortunate aspect: it tends 
to separate the members of the families of 
the employees. At least it did our family. 
Five of us, brothers and sisters, starting 
with different corporations in a Middle- 
Western city, were scattered because of 
transfers to the four corners of the country: 
Bob to Atlanta, Elizabeth to New York, 
Richard to Minneapolis, Juanita to Los 
Angeles; and I held forth in Denver. 

In common with most American families, 
there was a lot of brotherly and sisterly 
affection among us; so the separations were 
painful. In spite of fast trains, air mail, 
automobiles, and the other paraphernalia for 


the annihilation of distance, visits and letters 
were all too infrequent to be satisfactory. A 
two weeks’ vacation was not sufficient to 
bridge over the long gaps between us, and 
letters were too often the “Love to all” type. 

Elizabeth it was who finally solved the 
problem in a highly satisfactory manner. 
She wrote to each of us somewhat in this 
vein: “Let’s cut out this regretting business 
and find a real solution to our problem. Here 
is what I propose. Since we all have Kodaks 
and albums, why not put them to work? 
Each of us makes a hundred or more pic- 
tures a year and then sends to the others 
one or two prints hastily labeled ‘Arthur’s 
new car’ or ‘Alice learning to walk’. Better 
than nothing, to be sure, but a lot less than 
we can do. The last time I saw Bob’s album 
it was in the same shape as mine—lagging 
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LA SALLE STREET BRIDGE 
SECOND CHICAGO SALON 


about six month’s behind, with a lot of the 
best films not printed at all. Suppose we get 
our albums right up to date, labeling all the 
pictures, and then send them once a year 
on a visit to each of the families!’ We did, 
and the results far exceeded our expectations. 

The rest of us now see Juanita’s life with 
its background of the hustling Western 
metropolis, of Mt. Whitney, of Death Valley, 
of the motion-picture industry, of Catalina 
ferries, and of the old missions. The album, 
with its complete story in proper sequence, 
can tell so much more than a few scattering 





L. H. LONGWELL 


prints. Moreover, before one pastes, or rather 
Kodak dry-mounts, a print in his album, he 
is pretty sure to get one that brings out 
the best in the negative. 

Bob, down in the southeastern part of the 
country, now takes us on trips which he 
formerly left largely to our imagination— 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Stone Mountain, magnolias, cotton fields, 
watermelon time, all sandwiched in, with the 
pup in every conceivable pose. From a wealth 
of pictures we know what the youngest mem- 
ber of the family is seeing and doing. 
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Not long ago, one of us, after long years 
of wishing, finally purchased a Graflex and 
then tagged a dozen sheets in his album, 
“This is what a Graflex will do.” A few 
weeks later he got a visiting album con- 
taining some remarkable pictures with this 
legend, “This is what a Brownie does’; and 
as a consequence he started giving more 
attention to backgrounds, lighting, and the 
other desirable points of good pictures. 

Last summer, I took a pack trip through 
a part of the Rockies that we all had once 
visited together in more youthful days. 
Ordinarily, I would have sent to each of 
the family three or four prints of the high 
points and let it go at that. But when they 
got the album with the complete trip shown 
in 150 pictures, they really went along with 
me—tminus the blistered feet and the funny 
feeling the city person gets from sitting in a 
cowboy saddle all day. 

They could live over every experience with 
me. They could see me hiring the saddle and 
pack horses from the old logger who had once 
threatened to shoot me on sight because of an 
uncomplimentary picture I had made of 
him—carrying only one railroad tie on his 
shoulder instead of two-—and now gladly 


lending me for a pack animal his one-eyed, 
locoed mule, hoping, perhaps, that his long- 
eared minion would take over the dirty busi- 
ness cf doing away with me. They could 
smile at the picture of this same mule trot- 
ting down the trail with his head turned side- 
wise to use his one good eye to the best 
advantage. They could see old Jule, a mighty 
trapper of skunks, and far more engaging 
in a picture than in person. They could 
sympathise with the dog that tangled with 
a porcupine. They could see the stunted 
trees at timber line. All these were pictures 
which they might not have seen for years 
had not the album been put to work. 

At first we tried to economise on postage 
by sending around only loose leaves, with 
the new pictures that had not been seen 
before, but this procedure brought a protest 
from the girls: “We get a real thrill out of 
the old pictures—weren’t those big hats and 
long skirts a scream!” 

Bring your album up to date, and put it 
to work. Its traveling expenses are surpris- 
ingly low, it keeps up a healthy rivalry in 
picture-making, and it is a royal entertainer 
for those who must be far away. Let it show 
you what it can do! 


Photographing a Coal-Mine 


W. EDMUNDS CLAUSSEN 


SAeINCE the beginning of photography, 
iG 






WX Les) men have been on a_ constant 
S ON lookout, it seems, for a_ place 
Ve 3 5 sufficiently strange, daring, and 


unpleasant into which to send the 
a Camera. 


With 
goes on, we may take it that as yet no completely 
impossible place has been found. 


Man Since the search still 


The truth of the matter is that the true 
photographer finds fascination in the strangeness, 
thrills in the daring; and the unpleasant vanishes 
entirely in the joy of creating a good picture. 

One of the dirtiest and most dangerous 
places into which a photographer can be sent is a 
coal-mine. However, if the photographer has an 


adventuring nature, he finds a great thrill in 
going into the earth and working with his 
camera in the maze of tunnels that make up 
a mine. 

Since work of this sort is rare, it is not every 





man who has the opportunity to round out his 
experiences with work of this sort. The main 
source of worry, as with all intensely dark 
interiors, is adequate lighting. There are three 
main methods of lighting, each one with its own 
advantages, limitations, and impossibilities for 
this type of work. Sometimes it is absolutely 
impossible to use two of the three, though the 
third may be used with a certain amount of luck. 
The methods are flash, arc, and incandescent 
lightings. 

Flashpowder in a coal-mine? No doubt it 
seems nothing short of insanity to touch off a 
flash in a place where explosive gases lurk 
constantly. In most mines, all those going 
under must submit to being searched for matches 
and tobacco; and it is rather a strange proceeding 
to take powder and caps along in such circum- 
stances. A small amount of gas, and it will be 
the last time this method is used! 
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However, here are some pictures made with 
flashpowder—which proves that really satis- 
factory work can be done after a few necessary 
precautions are taken. In the first place, there 
are sections of the mines where gases are elim- 
inated. There are input and output arteries 
for the fresh air ventilating systems that resemble 
much the blood-circulation system of the human 
body, with the heart as the huge mine-pump 
sending the air through the tubes. A flash may 
be set off in an input heading with reasonable 
safety; never in an output tube, loaded with 
dangerous gases and dust. The photographer 
can make a careful study of the control-room 
chart, and he can map out his shots before he 
goes under. Thus he will know exactly what 
he is going to do. 

In most mines a limestone composition is 
used with which to powder the walls. This 
process is known as rock-dusting, and serves to 
hold down the dangerous and explosive coal- 
dust. A fresh rock-dusting of the walls before 
shooting will certainly make any mine safer 
for a flash. Besides, the walls will be white 
rather than black, and much better pictures 
can be obtained. However, if the true black 
of the heading is to be shown, no rock-dusting 
is done. 

The advantage of the flash is the fact that it 


can be done quickly and without interference 


with the output of the mine. Most of the 
headings are exceedingly low, and extra lighting 
equipment becomes a great impediment. Take 
into consideration the fact that a six-foot 
cameraman may sometimes struggle ten or more 
hours at a time in tubes with varying degrees 
of wetness, and ranging from three to five feet 
in height! Fifty per cent. of the mine-officials 
will not allow flashpowder to be taken down the 
shaft—which will eliminate this method. 

Arc-lighting is highly effective. Four spectro 
twin-arcs and an ordinary F/6.3 lens on the 
8x10 camera will give a good picture with a 
forty-five-second exposure. Two negatives are 
always made. One exposure should be longer, 
say, a full minute, than the other. 


In cases where longer shots are to be made, 
the lights can be spread over a larger surface. 
Usually they can be concealed behind heavy 
beams or in side headings. In this way, cross- 
sections can be obtained quite well. When this 
is done, the exposure is lengthened in proportion 
to the area covered. Generally speaking, the 
shorter exposure is a full minute and the other a 
minute and a quarter. 

A fine thing about arcs is the fact that they 
can be easily dismantled and packed, still hot, 
in the heavy cars for shifting to the next location. 


Not even the heavy jolting of a mine car will 
injure a twin-arc. 

In case a long shot of the mine is wanted, the 
small group of arcs will not be enough. To do the 
job right, nothing short of two one-hundred-and- 
fifty ampere sunlight arcs will do the trick. 
When these are necessary, the company arranges 
for special men and expensive equipment and the 
photographer has nothing to worry about. 

On ordinary long shots, a pretty fair picture 
may be obtained by using only the one-arc 
spot on front of the coal-engine. This should 
be focused to throw ahead as far as possible. 
Six to seven minutes at wide open should be 
enough to get a good print. The arc can also be 
used as an auxiliary light for close shots, in 
conjunction with the four twin “spectros”’. 

The one great disadvantage in arc lighting is 
the fact that about twenty-five per cent. of the 
mine-officials will not allow an open light in the 
mines. 

This brings us to the Mazda. The incandescent 
gives a better picture than any of the others. 
Due to the fact that a much longer time is 
required in careful packing and unpacking, and 
in delicate mountings on location, this form of 
lighting causes too much delay in the operations 
of a mine. The photographer must learn to 
work quickly and efficiently. 

The black coal absorbs great quantities of 
light. One must always be on the alert to catch 
every ray of precious light. By banking the 
lamps close to the subject and always counting 
over On exposures, Many a picture can be saved 
that would be ruined otherwise. It is an easy 
thing to misjudge and get a weak negative. 

With incandescents, ten one-thousands banked 
close together will give a good light. More will 
cause too many complications; fewer will make 
negative too weak for printing. 

Since the coal-trains run by electricity, the 
company electrician has but little trouble in 
obtaining plenty of current for the lights. 
This trolley cable runs up all used headings in 
the mines and through a good many discontinued 
ones, making an intricate network that can be 
tapped from almost every conceivable point. 
All that is needed is plenty of heavy lead cable 
to carry to the set-up. 

The picture made with the incandescent will 
have a finer texture than the more contrasty arc. 
The details stand out clearer, though not quite 
so hard. Every tiny speck of coal seems to 
result in halation with the arc. Sometimes the 
arc-picture seems unreasonably out of focus, 
when it was really made needle-sharp. 

This is not enough seriously to damage the 
prints, however, and the arcs prove the most 
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AN ARC PICTURE W. EDMUNDS CLAUSSEN 


Lights were banked beside camera and in front, concealed behind the heavy beams on the 
right. Note the rockdusting. 


AN UNUSUAL LIGHTING W. EDMUNDS CLAUSSEN 


This was a six-minute exposure made with the arc spot on front of the coal-engine. 





AN EXTRA HEAVY FLASH W. EDMUNDS CLAUSSEN 
This was set off very close to the fresh-air input. Making pictures in this manner is simple 
and efficient, though dangerous in places 


AN INTERESTING PICTURE OF TRACK INSTALLATION W. EDMUNDS CLAUSSEN 


Incandescents were used and banked close to the foreground, bringing out the switch, the 
formation of the ties, and the curved rails 





practical. That, after all, spells success in 
the mines, where efficiency and _ practicability 
are stressed to the utmost. 

A word about the market for such pictures. 
Most of this work is of the special assignment 
type. If work is to be done on a large scale— 
incidentally, the only profitable way—then the 
company either has a staff man or gets numerous 
bids on the entire group. Usually a man who 
starts on pictures of this type stays with a 
company as long as his work is good; for he has 
developed what the new man does not yet 
have—efficiency and capability for work under 
the most unusual conditions. And to a mine 
this may mean hundreds of dollars saved or lost 
on a single group. 

Publicity men sometimes decide that a picture 
or two will help them swing a certain deal by 
better explaining certain points. For this reason, 


hundreds of stills and thousands of feet of 
motion-picture film are made yearly. ; 

There are times when certain new track- 
installations are of national interest to the trade 
journals. The same may be said of new develop- 
ments; new ventilating-systems that will send the 
air through the tubes faster, and new heading 
supports. A new track frog may be the means 
of saving considerable money yearly, and will 
be of interest to mine-officials and engineers 
throughout the world. 

Many large corporations keep an active 
record of their growth in picture-form, and on 
the files of such companies may be found myriads 
of prints made of thousands of strange and 
unusual subjects. 

And still, as it always will, the search goes 
on for something more novel and more daring 
to send the Man With a Camera out to shoot. 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XIV—A Photographic Camping-Trip 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHY 


fea) Bert and Ray lay sprawled on 
the blue-grass in the shade of a 
spreading elm in City Park, lay- 
ing plans for their forthcoming 
“camera day” the following Sunday. 

“If I had my way, I'd like to go out of 
town for a few days and cool off’, said 
Bert. “It’s ideal picture weather, but I don’t 
have much desire to photograph common- 
place things when it is so hot.” 

“Same here’, said Ray. “I'd like to drive 
over to Blue River with a camp outfit and 
some grub and our cameras and play around 
for a few days.” 

“Why not?” asked Bert. “We could swim 
and fish and make pictures and—well—do a 
good job of loafing. It’s too hot here to 
enjoy even that.” 

“Let’s see—tomorrow’s the first—that’s 
Friday. It’s about sixty miles to the Blue. 
We could leave here after noon and be there 
in time to find a good camping-place and 
get camp made before dark. And that will 
give us time to get our stuff together.” 

“Time! Boy, I could be ready to pull out 
of here within an hour”, said Bert. 

“Hardly”, said Ray. “We have to scout 
around and find a tent some place, and it 
will take a little while to get the rest of our 
things together.” 


ey Ty was a hot day the last of July. 


“Let’s take along a developing-outfit, so 
we can do some photo-finishing in camp for 
a change of sport.” 

“All right”, said Ray, and he produced a 
pencil and piece of paper. “We'll make out a 
check list of what to take, so that nothing 
will be forgotten, and to eliminate the possi- 
bility of each taking something the other 
has. There’s no use loading ourselves down 
with a lot of surplus. There’s your Kawee 
and whatever extra films you want to take. 
And there’s my 3-A with, say, one roll of 
films in it and an extra spool, and the Korona 
with six loaded plateholders and the film- 
pack holder loaded. That will give me enough 
for thirty-six exposures, or about twelve a 
day, if we are gone three days. I should 
rather have some left than run short.”’ 

“T’ll take three packs for the Kawee’’, said 
Bert. 

Ray wrote it in the list of purchases, and 
then continued: “We shall take a package 
of Tabloid Rytol developer and one of 
Sodium Thiosulphate for fixer; and we might 
include a bottle of desensitiser, seeing that 
we will not have a darkroom in which to do 
our developing. We can use a drinking-cup 
for a graduate for measuring water. I'll take 
the developing-tank for the 3-A, and the 
inside kit I made for it, so that we can 
develop the packs in it also. We can use 
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dishes for trays if we need some. Then we 
each want to take our Welcome Exposure 
Records and a tripod. I'll take my Kodak 
Self-Timer, and let’s not forget our exposure- 
meters. We shall need a printing-frame and 
some Seltona or Ronix paper that can be 
handled and printed in daylight. I wonder 
if there is anything else.” 

“How about making some flash-lights 
around the camp-fire at night?” asked Bert. 

“Fine! But how can we do it and both be 
in the picture? A camp-fire scene with only 
one person showing would not look very 
companionable. It would be difficult to burn 
magnesium ribbon or a flash-sheet and 
operate the camera, and at the same time sit 
by the fire.” 

“Let’s get one of those Marshall flash- 
lamps we were looking at the other day that 
uses the noiseless caps which look like the 
primers in shotgun shells.” 

“I haven’t the money right now’, said 
Ray. 

“Mr. Harley will give us the lamp and 
caps and some Marshall flash-powder for 
the lamp and some of these other things we 
need, and wait a while for his money. We'll 
start painting the Bishop house as soon as 
we return, and I think we will get the Ander- 
son place to do.” 

“All right”, said Ray. “Fifty-fifty on the 
Marshall flash-lamp. We can use the Self- 
Timer on the camera with the shutter set 
for one second, and set off the flash-gun by 
pulling a string when the shutter trips.” 

“Yeh, and if we want the camp-fire to show 
we can toss a little powder into it’”’, said Bert. 

“How are the batteries in your flash- 
light?’ asked Ray. 

“All right.” 

“Let’s take it along and use it for a ruby 
light. We can cover the lens with ruby fabric 
and work under a blanket when we inspect 
films or load the packs into the tank.” 

“T almost forgot to include your Ram- 
stein ray filters”, said Ray, as he added them 
to the list. “We might want to take some 
sunsets along the river or some studies of 
flowers.” 

“Where can we get a tent?” asked Bert. 

“T’ll ask Uncle Jim for his”, said Ray. 
“He has a good auto tent and gasoline stove 
and a set of cooking utensils that nest into 
each other. You take whatever old blankets 
you have and I’ll take some.” 

“How about the grub?” asked Bert. 

“Let’s see. Our first meal will be tomor- 


row night if we eat lunch before we start. 
How long shall we be gone?” 

“Say till Monday afternoon. That will 
give us about three days and nights.” 

“All right. Suppose I take grub for 
tomorrow night and three meals Saturday, 
and you take it for three meals Sunday and 
for breakfast Monday. Then Monday noon 
we shall use what we have left.” 

“That suits me’, said Bert. “Let’s get in 
the Flea and go get out camera supplies 
first. Then we can call around and pick up 
the camp-outfit and leave everything at your 
place. Tomorrow forenoon I'll drive over 
with my share of the ‘eats’ and we can load 
up and be ready to start right after lunch.” 

“And don’t forget to take along whatever 
fishing-tackle you have.” 

It was a busy forenoon the boys spent 
the next day getting everything together and 
loading it for the trip. By four o'clock they 
had arrived at their destination and had a 
comfortable camp made in a grove near the 
bank of Blue River. As the sun was still 
three hours high, the boys shouldered their 
cameras and started out with their fishing- 
rods in quest of fish and pictures. At the 
river bank they separated and went in oppo- 
site directions. 

“Dinner will be served at seven”, laughed 
Ray, as he disappeared in the brush that 
fringed the bank. 

A half-hour before sundown, Bert started 
toward camp, thinking he would arrive in 
time to have a fire going when Ray strolled 
in; but as he neared camp his nostrils caught 
the delicious odor of frying fish announcing 
that he was too late. A moment later he saw 
Ray bending over the camp stove, and Bert 
hesitated long enough to get his Kawee in 
readiness for a picture. 

“It’s a little late for a shot, but the light 
is good”, mused Bert. “I guess 1/25 at F/6.3 
will give a fair picture.” 

When his camera was ready, Bert crawled 
quietly within range and pressed the release. 

“No fair shooting at a man behind his 
back”, laughed Ray, when he heard the click 
of the shutter. 

“See that you don’t do it yourself’, replied 
Bert, and then added, “It smells as though 
you had caught a minnow or two.” 

“Only one”, said Ray. “But what a beauty ! 
A bass, and it weighed two pounds if it 
weighed an ounce.” 

“Well, here are a couple of smaller ones 
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for breakfast”, and Bert held up two half- 
pounders. “I guess I’ll hang ’em up in the 
shade of this tree till morning.” 

That evening, after the supper dishes had 
been washed and the camp had been made 
tidy for the night, the boys sat by a flicker- 
ing “cheer fire” in the light of a moon that 
was nearing fullness. 

“Let’s get out the flash-powder and lamp 
and make some flash-lights”, suggested Ray. 
“It might be too stormy tomorrow night, 
and besides we may want to develop a batch 
of negatives.” 

“All right! What will it be first, a camp- 
fire scene?” asked Bert. 

“I guess so. We can make one showing 
silhouettes of us by sitting between the flash 
in the camp-fire and the camera. And we 
can make one with the camp-fire between us 
and the camera, and by setting off the flash- 
jamp back of the camera it will give it the 
appearance of the camp-fire lighting our 
faces. And then we'll figure out something 
else.” 

Almost before the boys realised it, the 
hands of their watches pointed to nine 
o'clock, and the two friends suspended opera- 
tions and crawled into bed. And in what 
seemed like a few more minutes to the boys 
the sun was popping up in the east. 

Bert rolled over and nudged Ray with his 
elbow. “Hey, are you going to sleep all day? 
Listen to that squirrel scolding because we 
intruded into his private domain. And that 
flicker—if he doesn’t let up that drumming, 
he'll wear out his drill. Let’s get up! Who 
could sleep with all of the wood folk broad- 
casting?” 

In a few moments the boys were up and 
dressed and down to the river to wash in 
the clear, cold water. Then while Bert 
started his fish sizzling over the camp stove, 
Ray cut the bread and set the “‘table’’, the 
“table” being a square of canvas spread out 
on the ground. 

“What’s on your mind for today?” asked 
Bert, as he removed one of the richly 
browned fish from the pan and placed it on 
Ray’s plate. 

“Let’s just take our fishing-rods and our 
cameras and stalk along the river together 
for a while and pick up a few pictures and 
perhaps catch some fish, and when it begins 
to get hot we can go back into the woods 
and look around. Then about eleven-thirty 
we can come back to camp and get lunch 
and rest a while.” 


“That suits me’, said Bert. 

So the day was spent in picture-making, 
fishing, or just doing nothing but lying on 
the grass in the shade of a large tree and 
watching the doings of the busy wood folk. 

Theat night after dark, the boys got out 
their developing-outfit, arranged it on the 
canvas that had served as a “table”, and 
covered everything with a large blanket that 
was supported by several sticks, like a small 
Indian tepee. Bert’s flash-light was covered 
with ruby fabric for use as a ruby light, and 
while Ray transferred a filmpack to the 
developing-tank in the improvised darkroom, 
Bert prepared the developer and fixer of 
the Tabloid chemicals they had brought. 

Soon Ray emerged from beneath the 
blanket and wiped the perspiration from his 
face. “Boy, is it hot under there? I'll say 
it is!” he said. Bert poured the developer 
into the tank, and fifteen minutes later it 
was poured out and the tank was filled with 
fixer. In another fifteen minutes the boys 
were examining their first batch of negatives 
developed in camp. 

“Of course, there really was no need of 
doing any development in camp”, said Ray, 
as he changed the wash water in the tank. 
“We could have waited until we got home, 
but I just wanted to see if we could do it. 
I can develop 3-A films in broad daylight. 
Where shall we dry these?” 

“Let’s stretch a string across between these 
two limbs and thread them on it with a 
needle through one corner”, suggested Bert. 
“Then they cannot blow off.” 

Sunday, their regular monthly “camera 
day”, was spent in about the same way, 
except that during the noon rest the boys 
made some prints on self-toning printing- 
out paper from the negatives they had 
developed the previous night. 

In the afternoon they made some exposures 
of camp in which both of them were enabled 
to appear by using the Self-Timer. And 
then they went for another stroll through 
the woods in search of pleasing scenes, 
bird’s nests, flowers, and similar subjects. 

That night, as the tired boys crawled into 
bed, Bert gave the smiling moon a parting 
look and exclaimed, “This has been by far 
the best “camera day’ we have spent.” 

“It surely has”, agreed Ray. 

And thus a perfect day came to a perfect 
end. 


(To be continued) 








Making Use of Waste Prints 
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) matter how careful one may be 





in the matter of making test 
exposure-strips to estimate the 
exposure required when making 


enlargements from a negative, there 
are occasions when some Poltergeist, or imp of 
mischief, seems to be present in the darkroom, 
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FIGURE 1 PONTING 


and nothing will go right. The developer may 
chill at an unduly rapid rate; an unsuspected 
flaw has passed the examiners at the works; 
an air-bell gets beneath the print in the fixing- 
bath and causes a yellow stain; or that carefully 
selected cloud-negative proves unsuitable to the 
landscape when the two are combined. Every- 
one knows these little things which produce 
waste prints, that are eventually destroyed 
without having been of use to their producer. 

At first glance, such prints 
no utility and in many cases 
one knows a scientific schoolboy who burns 


appear to possess 
are useless, unless 
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the prints and extracts the silver from the 
residue. On the other hand, many 
wasters are the result of “bad fits’ 
when combination printing, and may prove of 
service as masks for future prints from combined 
negatives. The usual black paper mask can never 
be cut with the accuracy obtained when following 
the outline provided by a waste print. It is 
true that the mask so obtained is not thoroughly 
opaque, but this is of no moment, as the image 
and the thickness of the paper make it sufficiently 
to printing-action when 


of these 
produced 


dense prevent any 
so used. 

Such masks may be cut while the print is wet, 
should another print be immediately 
afterwards. If allowed to dry for use at some 
future date, unless the enlarger is one of the 
fixed-focus variety, it may be necessary to pin 
the waste print onto the easel in order to get 
the new enlargement in register. This need not 
be very exaci, as the mask will be used a little 
distance from the paper when in use. I find a 
stock of these waste prints, which have been cut 


made 
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FIGURE 3 


as masks, very useful when repetition work has 
to be done. Particulars as to the exposure 
needed for the landscape and cloud-negatives 
can ‘be marked on the masks and will prevent 
waste in future enlargements and save the time 
which would be necessary in making new test- 
strips in order to find the exposure necessary 
for the two negatives. 

It is not often that two waste prints will pro- 
vide the means whereby one successful whole can 
be produced, but this does occasionally happen. 
The foreground of one print may be combined 
with the background of another by utilising the 
old “cut-out”? method, where the foreground of 
one print is cut out and pasted onto the other 
print, which provides a suitable background. 
The whole is finally copied and a new negative 
obtained of the combination, and slight defects, 
or corrections which may be necessary, may be 
made on the new negative, or a print from it. 
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Such an example of cut-out work is seen in 
my example, where the foreground was useless 
in itself, not because it was technically bad but 
because it did not give the impression of height 
received when the exposure was made. By 
cutting out this portion and pasting it onto the 
print of a distant view—the negative of which 
was made from a similar height as the first 
landscape—the whole gives quite a satisfactory 
combined result. 

[Although we hope that all our readers will 
have no waste prints when the summer photo- 
graphic season is ended, yet we believe that 
Mr. Ponting has rendered a service by pointing 
out what may be done sometimes with suitable 
waste prints. Obviously, it is not always pos- 
sible to find just the right prints for a combi- 
nation picture. However, the idea is worth 
consideration and provides an interesting photo- 
graphic experiment.—EprrTor. |] 
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Behind a Camera in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
CHARLES S. STRONG 
Copyright, 1930 


Gal” endeavor to describe all of the 
Fi) ou experiences that have been my 
May delightful portion in collecting 
ie Ke, } some thousands of photographs 
BS of the Northern European coun- 
car the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, 
and the islands in the Arctic Seas up to and 
beyond the Ice Pack, would more than fill 
several magazines of this size; so I believe 
that the best way to present my topic is 
to take a few interesting incidents in my 
various trips as Editorial Director of the 
Scandinavian American News Bureau, both 
here and abroad, and I believe I shall quite 
cover the field. 

In this connection I have chosen to 
describe the events surrounding the photo- 
graphing of the Icelandic coast line at night; 
the picturing of the heretofore unavailable 
Burning Cape of Iceland, Reykjanes ; mention 
of a quite unsuccessful attempt to catch 
Dettifoss, the highest waterfall in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and one which I have sworn to 
return to for the purpose of obtaining a 
satisfactory photograph, even though it drops 
into a deep, gloomy, misty chasm, that has, 
to my knowledge, never been penetrated by 
a camera. 

Returning to the Continent, I offer my 
experience in photographing the entire city 
of Bergen, a seaport of some 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, from a hill situated several kilometers 
to the rear, as well as some unusual snow 
and animal photographs obtained by mem- 
bers of several parties and by other col- 
leagues. 

About the only way to make a complete 
tour around the coast of Iceland, and by far 
the most interesting method of doing so, is 
by one of the freight steamers that ply their 
trade there. The advantage of this method 
is evident when I say that, besides having 
scheduled stops at about every place on the 
circuit, the captain seems ready and willing 
to stop and chat with anyone who happens 
to desire to do so. Having plenty of time 
on my hands, and having discovered many 
interesting cloud-formations, I was not averse 
to this opportunity of getting into one or 
the other of the little fishing-boats that 
always came longside, and of going ashore, 
or “sight-seeing” along the coast, as the case 








might be. The accommodating captain always 
blew the ship’s whistle continuously for an 
hour before departing; so I had a fair chance 
of returning in good time. 

My equipment on my various trips con- 
sisted of an Eastman Hawkeye 3-A Camera 
with rapid rectilinear lens, and a 4 x 5 
Revolving Back Auto Graflex fitted for film- 
pack, using both B & L Protar Series VII-A, 
F/6.3 lens and Tessar I. C. lens, according 
to my judgment of the requirements. Neces- 
sity for compactness has caused me to do 
away with the tripod; and I have, on occa- 
sion, used a forked stick with a whittled 
platform and found it quite suitable. 

My first attempts at photographing the 
coast line were attended by some disappoint- 
ments, primarily because during the daytime 
the sky was very leaden, and the vapors 
rising from the glaciers which surmount the 
ridges on the southern and eastern coasts of 
Iceland detract from the possibilities of 
effecting brilliant cloud-combinations and 
serve to produce a billowing sea with a for- 
bidding rock-bound background. 

These disappointments, instead of dis- 
couraging me, inspired me to attempt to 
catch the brilliant combinations formed by 
the moon and the brighter sky of the long 
evenings, which were almost always accom- 
panied by numerous cloud-formations that 
are the photographer’s real delight. 

Coming into Patreksfjord on the north- 
west peninsula, I finally attained what I 
believed to be the proper conditions for 
making the initial successful attempt. It was 
about eleven o’clock in the evening, boat had 
come to anchor, the sea was quite calm, and 
my reactions were pleasingly marked. 

The quality of the social life on board a 
steamer of the type of the Nova, our boat, 
was a bit unusual. The only companions who 
were able to make themselves understood in 
anything that sounded like intelligible 
English were the officers, who, it seemed, 
were always either going on watch at the 
time I began talking with them or were decid- 
ing to go to bed. In a number of ways this 
was satisfactory, however; for it made it pos- 
sible for me to obtain an “inside view” of the 
various manifestations of the moon and the 
clouds and the thousands of blinking stars 
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that lighted the dome of the sky over the 
rims of the Norwegian Sea between Norway, 
the Faroe Islands, and Iceland. 

I unslung my Graflex, adjusted the lens, 
using the F/6.3 Protar, and exposed the 
films, Eastman Kodak filmpack, for periods 
from seven seconds to ninety seconds. The 
period was determined by an effort to have 
the moon as a sort of background, diffusing 
a light from behind a cloud; and a close cal- 
culation of the narrowest margin before its 
reappearance in the sky beyond the clouds 
provided the interesting series of pictures 
I have designated as Figures A. There was 
only ene time when the moon went beyond 
control, and that was when we had come 
down the coast to Reykjavik. Even this lib- 
erty provided a new and colorful study of 
lights and shadows, as witnessed in the 
photograph. A bit of my reactions to the 
subject of the pictures may be of interest 
and may give some idea of the frame of mind 
in which the scenes had placed me. 

Standing upon the deck of a steamer when 
it is rolling, pitching and tossing about, with 
the curtain of the night coming down upon 
it, yet leaving off in the distance the dim 
limits of the Arctic twilight, which lingered 
with their gleaming white rims upon the edge 
of the blackened sea until late in the night, 
a curicus phenomena is visible. 

My glance strayed from the rail at the 
outer edge of the sloping deck and sought 
to pick out the Pole Star by the line of the 
two puinters in the Big Dipper, which spread 
itself in scintillating brilliance before my 
gaze in the cloud-dotted heavens. Off along 
the edge of the horizon, over the rim of light, 
there were massed the silver outlines of the 
cirrus banks that seemed to hide the waves 
that were playing havoc in the palette of 
blue and black and the breaking white of the 
seas about the boat. 

I finally succeeded in picking up the 
glimmer of the North Star, and then as I 
gazed at it with what amounted to an inten- 
sity of stares, I was more than surprised to 
note that the star bobbed up and down, and 
then started to make regular dips, sometimes 
disappearing into the sea, over the point of 
land that edged the outline of the coast of 
Iceland. At first, I was somewhat surprised; 
and, in keeping with the admonition that 
when I glimpse falling or shooting stars I 
am to make a wish for something that is 
particularly dear to me, made many requests 
upon the deities of luck and superstition, 





before I was aware of the meaning of the 
strange antics of this portion of the heavenly 
array. 

It was simply a little trick of perspective 
that was heightened by the approaching 
proximity of the Icelandic coast, and which 
added a few touches to what would have 
been easily explained at sea. It was simply 
that with nothing else with which to com- 
pare the movement of the ship, gazing at 
the stars, the boat moved under me, thereby 
conveying the impression of the movements 
of the celestial beacons. 

This same movement was also marked in 
the moon, which seemed at times alone in its 
solemn majesty and not to be robbed of the 
splendor which it was truly imparting to 
the entire vista over which it had been set 
on guard. In spite of the low-hanging clouds 
which were breaking upon us from time to 
time in black masses against the sterner blue 
of the sky, and the beating and rising and 
falling of the colors of the sea, the moon 
apparently wished to be mistress of the situa- 
tion, and I changed my position frequently 
in order to be able to follow more closely 
its solemn procession across the heavens. 

The height and glory of the waves, to me, 
was the doleful portion in the lives of the 
others of my companions on the boat; and 
while I was standing upon the top of empty 
cod-liver oil-barrels and gazing about, taking 
each movement of the ship like the posting 
of a horseman on his accustomed saddle, I 
watched the stern of the freighter bob up 
and down and the blending of the white 
wake with the silvery fire that came across 
the expanse of mounting cliffs of blue and 
green about and beyond the rear of the ship. 

As we picked up the coast of Iceland with 
a flashing beacon sending out its warning 
gleam across the expanse of the sea, and 
twinkling and blinking upon the summits of 
the more intimate of the breakers, it was 
possible to watch the prow of the steamer 
as it thrust its glittering nose into a belt of 
foam that broke in thousands and thousands 
of pieces and dropped over the top of the 
bow light; and then, in a wave of bubbles, 
and mist, and white water, scudded all 
about me. 

As the helmsman upon the rear of the 
bridge gazed closely at the figure of the 
officer on watch, pacing up and down with the 
night glasses in his hand, scanning the point of 
the light, and endeavoring to mark his position 
from a certain headland whose distance from 
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the light was accurately marked upon his 
chart, one felt an added security. 

In a moment there was the sound of the 
whistle from the officer, and a figure made its 
way over the deck cargo of lumber and down 
the moon-swept deck to where the brass out- 
line of the patent log glistened in the shim- 
mering beam of our companion, the goddess 
of the night, upon the reddened outline of 
the stern rail. The boatswain made the read- 
ing, moved back like some specter of the 
dark that climbed the bridge ladder, his back 
set off by the bristling gleam, and then dis- 
appeared behind the shadows. 

Apparently the reading was fairly accu- 
rate, for there was a swing about of the ship 
as though to bring her at right angles to the 
shore, and then another bringing about, and 
she was steaming along parallel with the 
cliffs and the sloping mountains of this 
rugged dominion of the north. 

Doubling the edge of one of the capes that 
jut out like silent guardians of the fjords, 
and of the fishing-villages that are harbored 
therein, put the moon at a somewhat higher 
angle and made the familiarity of the sea- 
experience a thing of the past, and subordi- 
nate to the proper place of this guardian of 
the sea-lanes. 

The lunar light now seemed to have been 
taken up by the hands of the Nordic guardian 
gods, and to have been enthroned upon the 
edges of the mountains with their gleaming 
mantles of snow, with the thousand shadows 
that may be the rifts in the belts of lava— 
sunken peaks, that here and there thrust 
themselves through the snow and ice of the 
jokuls and cast strange, uncanny shadows 
along the beams of the Arctic moon. 

We pass along the edge of one of the 
higher of the rocky headlands; and then, 
as though this separation for the moment 
from the subject of this portion of our narra- 
tive was but a surprise introduction to that 
which is to be presented for our admiration 
at the next turn, we swing into the inlet 
skirting the edge of Faskrudsfjord and are 
ready to enter upon its peaceful bosom with 
the lapping of the smoother waters as a wei- 
come change from the high seas outside the 
Jandfall. 

And, lo, far in the upper recesses of the 
fjord, there is a gradual slope that moves 
up to the mountains in the rear, and, perched 
upon the rim of the mountain, as though there 
it had made its home, is the outline of the 
moon. It casts its rays upon a scene of tran- 


quillity, of peace and contentment, hiding the 
squalor and the attendant evils which only 
the more revealing and, I might say, the more 
criminal sun desires to expose in this little 
community. The beams of the moon touch the 
tinny and corrugated iron of the roofs of 
the houses, and mark off the colors of the 
little hospital and of the warehouses that 
cluster along the farther end of the black 
finger of the wharf. 

The black finger of the wharf is black 
no longer. The lights that beacon it thrust 
out their rays into the night, and are 
heightened and more than accentuated by the 
assisting display of the mistress of the 
heavens. 

Back up on the hill, where the light touches 
the edge of a little rivulet which winds its 
way down the mountain-slope, like a lost 
child, from a field of new snow that has just 
fallen upon its summit, there are framed the 
forms of several vagrant sheep who crop the 
close-grown turf as though it were the noon- 
day. They move along slowly, peacefully, 
the only signs of life in this new land we 
are about to discover. 

The boat has come to anchor. We have set 
our camera, and we try to catch some of the 
scenes that my words have sought to 
describe. As to whether the results were 
worth the effort, I think the reader can 
decide. 

After arriving in Reykjavik. it was quite 
unfortunate that I could not obtain further 
Eastman _filmpacks; was 
forced to have recourse to my Hawkeye. For 
this I was able to obtain an English film, 
known as Hollingshead rollfilm, similar in 
results to that of our American producers, 
and I tried it out very successfully in Reyk- 
javik, with some shots of the Central Park 
Lake made at midday, and showing some 
interesting reflections and outlines of the 
buildings. These pictures were obtained with 
a focus length at 30 meters, with the stop 
at four and an exposure of 1/25 of a second. 


consequently I 


During my stay in Iceland, it had often 
been stated that the two places that were 
impossible to photograph were Reykjanes, 
the “Burning Cape”, and Dettifoss, the 
waterfall. The Reykjanes is an unusual 
topographical mystery of the Arctic, consist- 
ing of one of the largest volcanic areas in 
the world, five hundred square miles, and 
one which is so constantly changing its very 
form that it is impossible to get out upon 
it for a long time, and where the rising steam 
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and gases are so thick that photography is 
almost impossible. 

Loading up with the Hawkeye, and with 
several rolls of Hollingshead film and a 
half dozen rolls of Agfa that had newly 
arrived on the express steamer from Norway, 
we set out for our conquests in this direction. 
We had evolved a plan to get to this for- 
bidding stretch on horseback over the tidal 
basin to the lighthouse, along the rocky 
bottom left when the tide had receded. The 
party consisted of three, and we came by 
automobile to Grindavik on the south coast, 
where we picked up our guide. 

It was about twelve o'clock noon when we 
started our “joy ride’. The tide was out, 
and this was supposed to be the signal, as it 
would permit us to cross the flooded portion 
of the route between Grindavik and Stadur 
on the round, moss-covered stones of the 
bottom, fording an occasional rivulet that 
seemed to have lost its way, and detouring 
now and then for the unfortunate remains 
of the battered hulks, hailing out of German 
or other far-off ports, that had known little 
of the swirling fury of the Burning Cape 
and had been whirled into the vortex of the 
strange compelling water-bursts occurring 
periodically in this region. 

The line of march for the first portion of 
the journey was as follows: first, the dog, 
who is always first in Iceland; second, 
Kristian Zoega; third, myself; fourth, the 
guide; and, bringing up the rear, Helgi 
Zoega. The dog is really the pony’s guide, 
because in these regions, where the lava 
hummocks raise up their curious heads, it 
is necessary for the ponies to be very careful 
where they put their feet, and the dog, by 
remaining at the head of the column, and 
winding in and out through the stones and 
hummocks, crosses the place, while the canny 
mounts follow close behind. 

It was both surprising and amusing to 
watch the dog when he had the feeling that 
he was lost. He would stand upon his 
haunches before the very tip of the pony’s 
nose, and as the animal came to a halt, the 
dog would bound away, and then circle far 
and wide, often disappearing off to the west 
behind some clump of lava, or amid the 
rounded stones of the tidal bottom. His sense 
of loss would be accentuated by some change 
in the flowing of a particular rivulet which 
was caused by a new blockade against the 
inlet of the half-submerged peninsula. The 
lava and other masses brought the rising tide 


across the flooded area in an entirely differ- 
ent combination of land and water, and thus 
turned us off to the south or north before we 
could continue our westward trek. 


Once the ponies wet their feet it was a 
simple matter to keep them going; but it 
seemed that they wanted their baptism before 
they went ahead into what had been described 
to me as the place that “looked like hell”. 

From Stadur to Reykjanes the entire trip 
was a race, and one that would have done 
honor to any Western cowboy thriller that 
ever came upon the screen. 

We had barely crossed the flooded penin- 
sula to Stadur when the guide shouted for 
us to wait a while. Kristian and I in the 
lead halted our ponies and waited for the 
remaining pair to come up. The guide pointed 
ahead to where a volcanic rise marked the 
outer limits of the solid wall of petrified 
rock that had once been the lower tip of 
the boiling, seething, turbulent mass that 
rolled down from the interior in 1875 and 
in years before, to carry away one-third of 
the inhabitants of the country at one fell 
swoop. 

“From the top of that ridge you will see 
the Reykjanes light. On the far side you will 
find a sand-dune about two miles across. 
When you come to the limit of that sand- 
dune, stop. Do you understand? Stop!” 

We said we understood; but I think that the 
guide made a mistake in not making sure 
that the ponies understood, judging from 
what happened. 

Several big round drops of rain came down 
and flipped against our leather coats and 
rolled down our necks, seeming to be able 
to find all of the open spaces without any 
effort. We pushed our heads forward, and 
the rush for the light started. In our rear 
the water was creeping in between Stadur 
and Grindavik, and the peninsula we had 
just crossed was now under inches of water. 

Kristian rode a stocky little white pony 
that seemed to know its business and had 
no trouble in keeping well to the front, and 
my little brown beast also stepped along 
quite well, thank you, in spite of my “merry- 
go-round” appearance on its back, and the 
fact that when we rounded a lava hummock, 
or crossed a stream, my feet bumped the 
ground, or dragged in the water. 

The result was that when we arrived at 
the “Gates of Hell’, as I aptly named it, 
Kristian was sliding down the sand-dune, 
and I was coming over the top close at his 
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1. The Sulphur Springs on Reykei Plain, Reykjanes, Iceland 3. View from Reykjanes’ Light, out over the ocean. One of the 
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heels. Kristian’s horse sniffed, I sniffed, and 
everybody sniffed, and then I looked ahead. 
There it was. 

Over my head came the camera. I adjusted 
the bellows to eight meters, set the shutter 
at time, and prepared for some shots. A few 
drops of the rain started pattering uncom- 
fortably close; so I wrapped the lens in my 
handkerchief and then started to survey the 
scene. 

A disgusting, acrid smell came up through 
the damp air and smote our faces. The sound 
of bursting bubbles and the odor of sulphur 
mixed with the strange conglomeration, and 
the sizzle and steam of boiling water added 
to this maze of inhumanness. 

The ponies wrinkled their ears, lowered 
their heads, then turned away from the cape 
and started back through the sand. We 
swung their heads, a moment off our guard. 
They seemed to be panicked, and we were 
both off, through the center of things. I 
think this was about the wildest ride I have 
ever experienced, and that is saying quite 
a bit. 

The small pools of mud, and the boiling 
sulphur springs that greeted us at the edge 
of the sand-dune, were but an introduction 
to the greater gaping maws that stretched 
about the lighthouse upon its pyramid-like 
hill, surrounded by these living, moving 
masses of earth, and with its base sunk hun- 
dreds of feet in the ground, as we later 
learned, to pierce the seething topsoil for- 
mation. 








The “Stop!” of the guide lingered in my 
ears, and I wondered what was going to 
happen now, for our frightened ponies 
showed no desire to stop. They were going 
ahead, and their main thought seemed to be 
to get as far away as possible from those 
vomiting mouths that were throwing up such 
fetid, horrible, reeking smells. Personally, I 
did not blame the ponies; and, if I had 
known where they were going, I would have 
been unanimously in favor of the decision. 
We were just about in the middle of every- 
thing when the ponies made up their minds 
to slow down, and their decision proved to 
be somewhat faulty and ill-advised. We 
looked back. I was right beside Kristian 
now, 2nd where we had passed there was a 
trail of bubbling mud springs. Each hoof 
mark of our steeds had given birth to one of 
those fuming, moaning, slobbering vents, 
that gained width and depth with each pass- 
ing second, and, from bringing forth mud, 
switched to throwing out sulphurous-smell- 
ing and gaudily colored soil, and finally 
opened up with a spray of thin vapor that 
acted the part of a miniature steam-whistle. 
In the excitement of the occasion, I did 
not think of the pony very much at all. My 
main idea now was to “show” somebody, one 
of my doubting friends in Reykjavik, who 
said: “You'll never be able to get a decent 
picture of Reykjanes, or of the pits.” 


(To be concluded in September issue) 


Cloud-Photography 
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PECIALISING in one’s profession 
is not such a simple thing, unless 
a one can find that branch of work 
<4 to which one is best adapted and 
ah =a equipped, both with knowledge 
and experience. This is especially true in the 
photographic industry, whose vast classifications 
cover unlimited territory. Until the amateur or 
semi-professional photographer has made satis- 
factory attempts at a number of subjects to which 
photography lends itself, he can not hope to 
discover those which interest him most and 
which he can handle best. 

Some of us find endless fascination in por- 
traiture, and have thus become portrait photo- 
graphers. Others have entered the commercial 





field and specialised in architectural subjects, 
or advertising illustrations. Even in the great 
stellar observatories of the world, where photo- 
graphs of objects in space are constantly being 
recorded, do we find individuals devoting their 
entire time to studying certain stars and planets. 
One observer may limit his investigations to 
the solar corona at eclipse time, while another 
makes periodic records of the motions of the 
sun-spot disturbances, or seeks to discover new 
nebule in the endless realms of the universe. 

Few of us may ever hope to try astronomical 
photography, due to the prohibitive investment 
in apparatus, although, if one so desires, he can 
build for himself, at a nominal cost, telescopes 
which will give very accurate results. Still, 
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GROUP ONE—CLOUD-FORMATIONS 
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there are innumerable worlds about us waiting 
to be conquered, by those who will make it their 
aim to specialise in specific fields of endeavor. 

These words of introduction are not intended 
to induce the reader to believe that specialisation 
in such subjects as here mentioned will always 
produce reasonable profits financially. One 
can scarcely consider the photographing of clouds 
a profitable profession; but it is a very fascinating 
pastime and study. 

We have all seen the clouds changing from 
one shape to another, and have noted the sudden 
changes of weather often accompanying them 
in their various formations. Few of us have 
begun to wonder at this strange phenomenon, 
so regular in all its characteristics. The study 
of the clouds is merely a portion of the vast 
subject of meteorology, but nevertheless one of 
extreme importance to the entire world, its 
people and its industries. 

The artist who delights in reproducing land- 
scapes, either with camera or brush, seldom fails 
to include a cloud or two in his picture, because 
he knows that it will add a touch of charm and 
reality to the finished masterpiece, which, to him, 
will remain a fond recollection of the moments 
of pleasure and joy of the past. 

Many of my own most joyous moments were 
spent while selecting and photographing the 
cloud-groups used to illustrate this article. 
For recording them correctly, a small amount of 
additional equipment is necessary. This includes 
a telephoto-lens or long-focus lens attachment 
for distant clouds on the horizon at sunrise or 
sunset, and a 2-time yellow filter. A graduated 
cloud-filter is necessary only when objects or 
landscapes are to be included in the view. 

In addition, one who attempts this kind of 
work must be awake to grasp the opportunity of 
photographing a typical group of clouds at the 
moment when it is so situated that the camera 
may record it, not only as a record, but as a 
picture as well. The cloud-photographer is not 
requested to travel in search of his subjects, as 
are specialists in other fields of endeavor, nor 
need he rush to the scene like news-reporters, 
to obtain his picture. An occasional glance at 
the sky, while doing other work, will inform the 
enthusiast how soon he is to get his camera 
in readiness and which point of view to select. 
Sooner or later, an acquaintance with meteoro- 
logical laws and the types of clouds associated 
with them will reveal itself to the novice, and 
a knowledge of one of the most vitally important 
subjects will have been gained; and so, even if 
one has not obtained direct financial profit from 
his work, indirectly it may help in the correct 


understanding of the industry one is later to 
pursue. 

In order that we may be able to identify a few 
of the vast forms in which clouds have been 
observed to appear, we must have a few definite 
names with which to associate them. All the 
clouds, with only one or two exceptions, derive 
their names from the following three classifica- 
tions: Cumulus, Stratus, and Cirrus, originated 
by Luke Howard in 1803, and generally accepted 
ever since. One attempt to name the clouds 
had been made previous to that, but failed after 
short usage. 

The most stately and massive of all the clouds 
are those to which Mr. Howard gave the Latin 
name cumulus, meaning “to heap up”. The 
Cumulus cloud has often been referred to as a 
wool-pack, since it truly resembles one in all its 
characteristics. It may be readily identified by 
its solid, dense appearance, and towering, 
turreted shape, with well-defined, dark-shaded 
base and white, dome-shaped top. When such 
a cloud eclipses the sun from the observer’s eye, 
it appears quite dark, with dazzling, brilliantly 
illuminated edges, which we commonly call the 
“silver lining”. At other times, Cumulus clouds 
approach in long, continuous rolls, at the head of 
an oncoming thunderstorm. In such cases they 
are generally accompanied by Nimbus, or rain 
clouds, very dark, without definite shape, giving 
an almost incessant fall of rain. The gigantic 
masses of clouds often seen preceding a thunder- 
storm during the summer months are known as 
Cumulo-Nimbus, a name derived from the 
two groups, Cumulus and Nimbus, of which 
they are composed. 

Alto-Cumulus clouds are found at slightly 
higher altitudes than Cumulus, as the name 
suggests; and, consequently, change in form, 
influenced by lower temperature, to small, 
separated tufts in groups or lines. 

Strato-Cumulus clouds appear in dark gray 
masses and rolls, sometimes closely packed, 
but with occasional rifts which allow the blue 
sky to be seen beyond. They are another form 
of intermediate clouds whose name was derived 
from two groups, Cumulus and Stratus. The 
latter obtained this name from the Latin word 
stratum, meaning “spread out”. These clouds 
are typical of a fog elevated above the ground, 
An overcast sky of dense, bluish-tinted clouds, 
which often remains for several days during 
the winter months, is termed Alto-Stratus, 
an unfinished product of Stratus clouds. 

The halo, or light-circle frequently seen around 
the sun or moon, is due to the illuminated 
particles of loosely packed Cirro-Stratus clouds, 
which form a thin white sheet covering the 
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CLOUD-PHOTOGRAPHY 


greater part of the sky. A similar phenomenon 
may be witnessed by watching a street-lamp 
on a warm, moist February night, or during a 
light fog. 

Cirrus clouds, of which the latter are an 
intermediate form, have been seen in a great 
variety of shapes, but always of a feathery and 
torn appearance possessing a white color. Among 
the forms taken by Cirrus clouds are distantly 
separated tufts, long thin belts of threadlike 
structure, upward-turned feathery clouds ending 
in a tuft toward the windward end, and long 
parallel belts seeming to form a great circle about 
the observer. 

Many other clouds, with gruesome as well 
as dainty structures, have been observed, but 
all have characteristics pertaining to those 
already mentioned and described; and_ their 
identification is an endless diversion which will 
become highly interesting when acquaintance 
with a few of them has been made. 

The photographer of clouds will experience 
far less difficulty than he may at first expect 
from attempting something of differing nature. 
Cumulus clouds, when photographed through a 
medium-yellow filter to absorb the excess of blue 
light, which would tend to give only highlight 
without detail on the negative, offer the least 
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resistance to be photographed. They should be 
approached when bathed in full sunlight, and 
when not too far distant from the camera, 
unless one is using a_telephoto-lens. Since 
Cumulus clouds often have a depth of more 
than 8,000 feet from dome to base, and are 
among the least elevated cloud-members, the 
ordinary camera and lens will record them quite 
prominently. If one photographs a Cumulus 
cloud from a point directly beneath it, the 
picture will have the resemblance of the Strato- 
Cumulus cloud. Only broadside views will do 
justice to this massive cloud, and they are easily 
obtained. 

Although a filter is always desirable, it is not 
always necessary; at least, not when one repro- 
duces a silver-lined cloud beyond which the sun 
is eclipsed. In this case, about half the usual 
exposure is given. 

Among the most difficult clouds to photograph 
are Cirrus, and their intermediate forms. These 
are found at the very greatest altitudes, and 
being very thin and feathery do not register very 
clearly on the blue background of sky when 
orthochromatic film or plates are utilised. I 
have been able to obtain fairly satisfactory 
results with panchromatic plates and a_ red 
filter, supplemented by a telephoto-lens or long- 
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focus attachment. This arrangement may also 
be used for other members of the cloud-family 
with equally satisfactory results. However, it 
necessitates an increase in exposure of more than 
twelve (12) times, and cannot be used for fleeting 


clouds. A similar method must certainly be 


adopted when recording a halo during daytime. 
At night, a five-second exposure at about F/8 
may suffice, no filter being necessary then. 
Although I have never made attempts to photo- 
graph halos, I have had enough of them on many 
plates, which brings up another suggestion when 
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photographing against any bright source of light. 
The best results in such circumstances are 
obtainable only with non-halation negative 
stock. 

Remedies for other difficulties which the 
cloud-photographer may experience will suggest 
themselves; but as they may be few, no mention 
of them need be made here. 

I should appreciate hearing through the pages 
of Puoro-Era from others who may have had 
experience, or who have made attempts similar 
to mine. 


VAN F. DUNLOP 


HONORABLE MENTION—WATER-SCENES 





“‘MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY” 
VAN F. DUNLOP 
HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS 
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“Unhonored and Unsung” 


ITH all due respect to the many splen- 

did photographic salons in all parts of 
the world and to the large number of inter- 
nationally known pictorial photographers, we 
wish to call attention to the thousands of 
amateur photographers whose beautiful pic- 
tures remain “unhonored and unsung’’. Dur- 
ing the past few years we have had occasion 
often to wonder whether our readers were 
aware of the excellent photographic work 
now being done by men and women whose 
names never have appeared, and probably 
never will appear, in a salon catalog. It is 
perhaps natural for us to assume that ex- 
hibitors at salons and photographic shows are 
the only really active pictorialists; but our 
acquaintance directly and indirectly seems to 
show that there is a surprisingly large number 
of men and women whose photographic skill 
is known but to a very few intimate friends 
or relatives. For one reason or another these 
men and women dislike the publicity of a 
salon and even more so the opinion of the 
critics. As far as we are able to determine, 
they take the position that they are enjoying 
their photographic work and that the results 
are satisfactory to themselves and their com- 
paratively small circle of friends; why, then, 
invite public gaze and criticism? 

We are inclined to believe that too much 
reserve on the part of these men and women 
and a bit too much caustic criticism on the 
part of salon reviewers and critics are re- 
sponsible for the situation. We have in mind, 
as we write, a gentleman who has probably 
one of the most extensive private photo- 
graphic laboratories to be found anywhere. 
He has still- and motion-picture cameras and 
nearly every conceivable accessory. He makes 
frequent trips overseas and in this country. 
His photographic work equals, and is often 
superior to, that of professional photograph- 
ers; yet we doubt whether more than a hun- 
dred persons ever saw his pictures or thought 
of this gentleman as a pictorialist. He is 
perfectly happy making pictures his way, 
and as he likes them for his own pleasure. 


He has no desire for public praise or criti- 
cism. Why be either pleased or irritated by 
what the public and the critics say or think? 
And so he goes on his way rejoicing that 
he is free to do as he pleases photograph- 
ically. There are others of the same mind, 
although they may not be so well equipped 
with cameras and accessories as the gentle- 
man mentioned. After all, if these good 
friends, reserved as they are, prefer to en- 
joy photography in their own particular way, 
why not grant them the privilege? To force 
them into the limelight might result in their 
giving up photography altogether. In their 
sphere of activity they are doing splendid 
publicity work for the best in photography. 

To be sure, it is a matter of regret that 
so many beautiful pictures are never shared 
with the public; but is the case not somewhat 
parallel to the owner of a beautiful estate 
who builds a high fence or wall around it, so 
that his private enjoyment of his gardens 
will not be marred by the noise and litter 
of a thoughtless public? We believe that 
the men and the women who prefer to enjoy 
their photography in comparative seclusion 
deserve the recognition and the sympathetic 
co-operation of all those who wish to see 
photography come to its own. In fact, it 
seems to us that it is a splendid thing that 
photography is making such a strong appeal 
to those who have the leisure and the means 
to use the latest and the best in equipment and 
method. We read much about the application 
of photography to the needs of science, 
medicine, education, and industry; but we 
believe that the large need it fills in the lives 
of many men and women of comparative 
leisure and affluence should not be over- 
looked. Wealth does not always bring con- 
tentment or release from physical and mental 
ills. Often photography has served to arouse 
a new interest and to make more bearable 
some physical handicap. Let us feel proud 
of the position of photography in the scien- 
tific and industrial affairs of the world; but 
let us not overlook its value in the lives of 
those who choose or who are compelled to 
remain pictorially “unhonored and unsung”. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. , 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-purposes, 
free of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photo- 
graphers of ability and in good standing—amateur or 
professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and _printing-process. 
Enclose return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooro-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Closed May 31, 1930 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


Howard G. Dine 
: M. Gurrie 
Leonard Purin 


Honorable Mention: Allen F. Barney; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky; Karl Butka; Mary Callaghan; 


Charles Clayton, Jr.; James P. Dunn; George W. French; 


Samuel Grierson; William F. Happich; 


E. J. Hartung; U. Stephen Johnson; Walter Lipkau; L. H. Longwell; Lowrey-Sill; Frances Ludovici; 

George Miller, Jr.; Robert R. Miller; John C. Moddejonge; Harry A. Neuman; M. A. Obremski; A. J. 

Pandian; Clarence Ponting; Mario Lucio Scacheri; Hubert Stead; Maxim Terry; J. N. Unwalla; 
Martin Vos. 
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THE WINDOW GRILL 
HOWARD G. DINE 


FIRST PRIZE—COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 











Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
CoMPETITION 


COMMERCIAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


ILLUSTRATION FOR 
CANDY 
ADVERTISEMENT 


LEONARD PURIN 





Second Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


CLIMAX IN STEEL 


M. GURRIE 

















SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 





Subject for Competition—1930 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closed March 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed April 30. 


“Commercial Illustrations.” Closed May 31. 


Outdoor-Genres 


One of the chief attractions of the vacation- 
season is the interesting people we meet in all 
walks of life. It may be the old fisherman on the 
Maine coast, the kindly farmer in Kansas, or the 
Forest Ranger in one of our National Parks, who 
will be our model. Again it may be groups of 
people engaged in some work or pastime. An 
Outdoor-Genre is a picture of one or more persons 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August $1. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
“Water-Scenes.” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes December $1. 


doing something; and they must be doing it with- 
out actually or apparently being conscious of the 
photographer’s presence. No posed pictures, with 
subjects staring straight at the camera, are ac- 
ceptable in this competition. Make pictures of 
interesting persons that you will wish to remember 
long after the vacation-season. See to it that each 
model or group tells a story which will appeal to 
the heart as well as to the eye. 
A. H. Bearpstey. 





SNOW BOUND 


J. DANIELS 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
















BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHotro-ErA MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era Macazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
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THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


snared by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





PRIZE-WINNERS CERTIFICATE 


prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such 
negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
















PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Closed May 31, 1930 


L. P. Gravel 
Mrs. J. Petrocelli 


Honorable Mention: Carmine Albanese; Roland F. Beers; Fred Beidleman; James A. Bell; Dr. Glen 
H. Broyles; R. P. Carr; O. C. Crossley; J. Daniels; R. E. Davies; Carl Demaree; James R. Dunlop; 
Harold Franklin; Albert Gatow, Jr.; Edward L. Gockeler; Earl R. Gray; W. J. Grunst; Dr. Kelley 
Hale; Shigemitsu Hamada; Lionel Heymann; I. Higo; M. Itoh; R. R. Jarrett; Eugene Joliat; Theo 
Kay; Harold Kesseler; Joseph L. Kochka; Arthur J. Lang; Wilbert W. Lee; N. Mariani; C. P. 
Martin; Erwin Marty; R. E. ews A. E. Moebs; John Murray; C. Nabuco; William F. Noe; 
Edward A. Nusbaum; J. B. Rattley; Leroy S. Redlon; Gaston Remy; Carl E. Shaw; Dr. Shupei Shu; 


Heinz Timm; William C. Vestal; 


Elsie Walker; Frank L. Weaver. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W AR-MEMORIAL— BALTIMORE 


L. P. GRAVEL 








Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR-MARKET 
MERANO 


MRS. J. PETROCELLI 














OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 








To write of Dr. J. B. Pardoe is like writing 
about a friend; for, although the writer has never 
met Dr. Pardoe, he feels, as Harold W. Cole ex- 
presses it in Puoro-Era Macazine for March, 
1928, that he knows a number of pictorialists 
whom he has never seen, but whose pictures dis- 
close their personalities to an appreciative ob- 
server. I never look at a Pardoe print without 
realising Dr. Pardoe’s intense love of the beautiful 
in nature and nature’s children, be the subject 
bird or beast. Dr. Pardoe depicts these wildwood 
creatures with such charm, that we feel he must 
have been on speaking terms with them—perhaps 
friendly terms would be a more truthful expres- 
sion. “Three Ducks” is interesting from a natural 
history viewpoint, as well as when considered in 
the light of a decorative arrangement; for in- 
stance, a screen, or photo-mural decoration in 
extra-large dimensions, such as are coming into 
vogue at present. As a pictorial composition, we 
admire the simple arrangement of dark masses, in 
which the ducks hold our attention. Especially 
pleasing is the background of delicate lattice-like 
cross-hatching, caused by the vertical lines of 
sedge and delicately indefinite, charming ripples in 
the water. We do not recall having seen any print 
from Dr. Pardoe’s versatile portfolio which reveals 
his feeling for decoration, while depicting a subtle 
phase of nature-study, in the manner this one does. 
We find it difficult to leave this beautiful picture, 
which displays the Doctor’s mastery to the utmost. 
Among the master-photographer-artists who are 
doctors, none has his chosen subject under better 
control than Dr. Pardoe. 

Data: Graflex 34x44; Zeiss lens of 5-inch 
focus; stop F/4; 1/25-second, at 10 a.m., in June; 
bright light; Eastman filmpack; Rodinal de- 
veloper; Eastman Portrait bromide enlargement. 

The Second Chicago International Salon evi- 
dently showed many fine pictures, of which we are 
privileged to see a few in this issue. The portrait 
of Anna May Wong, by Dorothy Wilding, is 
characterised by the calm inscrutableness of facial 
expression which we are wont to associate with 
Orientals. The slight tilt of the body and head and 
the disposition of the arms and the hands are 
worthy of note. The intense black hair and eyes 
compel attention. 

Rarely do we see so fine a study of masculine 
strength as in “Valiant Youth”, by J. Capstack, 
F.R.P.S. The brilliantly portrayed lights and 
shades upon the face, torso, and limbs impart 
wonderful value in flesh-tones, and give plasticity 
to the muscles. This picture is the work of a 
master of posing and lighting. We can but admire. 

We are not quite so enthusiastic about “The 
Snow’s Melting”. It has some good qualities, but 
the light and dark masses are scattered, so that 
we find no place for the eye to rest. The main idea 
of the title is lost sight of. Quite probably, the 
large salon print put the idea more plainly. 

“Symphony in Reflection” is a clever arrange- 
ment, technically beyond reproach, but rather 


“jazzy” in character. As in the previous picture, 
we find no center of interest—only unrest. A 
calmer condition would, we believe, cause more 
symphonic and pleasing reflections. 

Edward P. McMuriry’s picture, “A Channel- 
Port”, is full of interest. As a matter of fact, it is 
too full; or rather, the interest is divided. There 
are two masses of dark, each of about equal value, 
so that concentration is lost. By taking about an 
inch from the right-hand side, we destroy part of 
the attraction of the boats on that side and en- 
force greater attention upon more important ob- 
jects nearer the center of real interest. This 
trimming also leaves a more harmonious arrange- 
ment of light and dark masses. The portion taken 
away is of no special interest. 

K. A. Kjeldsen, in his print “Michigan Avenue 
from the Bridge”, has composed his lines and 
masses effectively. He emphasises the importance 
of the silhouette of the skyscrapers, by providing 
a brilliant sky background, and further accentuates 
the contrast by darkening the corners of the print. 
This produces the effect sought, but is somewhat 
of a travesty on nature. 

In “The Romance of Steel”, by W. M. Rittase, 
we find a good arrangement of light and dark 
objects to form an interesting and satisfying pat- 
tern. The darkened borders compel our attention 
upon the story-telling objects—the workmen and 
the big crucible. Another striking line is afforded 
by the diagonal slash of sunlight across the back- 
ground, causing a sense of space and relieving the 
dark masses very effectively. 

“Kiss of Spring”, by Raymond Jensik, is very 
strong in decorative effect. It resembles Pardoe’s 
“Three Ducks”, in so far as it is a very suitable 
subject for a screen. The touch of nature at the 
springtide is in this lovely panel. The artist was 
fortunate to have the bird sitting at a pictorially 
strong point, from which radiate most of the 
important lines. He proved his artistry in his 
arrangement of the subject in the panel, and in 
his worked-in background. 

“Evening on East River” is a happy combina- 
tion. The towboat, bridge, and skyline mark the 
planes very well, and the clouded sky is in har- 
mony with the scene. There is a fine feeling of 
calmness here, not often met with on the East 
River. We are inclined to believe it must have 
been Sunday evening. 

Valentino Sarra’s portrait, “Head of a Young 
Man”, is well placed, and lighted in a manner to 
show the structural features boldly. We should 
prefer it without the spotlight on one side, which, 
in our opinion, detracts from the portrait. A 
slightly higher key would seem better suited to 
the portraiture of youth. 

“Snow-Roofs”, by J. Dudley Johnston, Hon. 
F.R.P.S., is a striking design of angles and masses 
in three or four tones. The brilliancy of the high- 
lights and transparency of the shadows are 
remarkably perfect. 

The masses and lines of steel in buildings and 
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bridges is engaging the attention of many pictori- 
alists, supplying, as they do, strong pattern- 
effects. “La Salle Street Bridge”, by L. H. Long- 
well, does more than that, as it has a pictorial 
atmosphere and aérial perspective entirely absent 
in many pictures of this general type. The broad 
foreground shadow introduces another diagonal line 
and gives life and warmth to the patch of sunlit 
footway upon the bridge. 

Photographing a coal-mine is probably not a 
very attractive proposition, but such work must 
be done, and Mr. W. Edmunds Claussen has ac- 
complished the particular job in hand with marked 
success. His results are above criticism, and his 
description of the methods he employed will be 
found of much interest and highly valuable to 
anyone having similar work to perform. To get a 
thrill out of the work, as did Mr. Claussen, one 
must be an enthusiast. 

Clarence Ponting is so versatile in his photo- 
finishing work that he can show us pictures of 
scenes that never were there—that is, as he shows 
them. Personally, we are prone to throw away our 
“wasters”, but Mr. Ponting has shown us how to 
do better. We are satisfied that nobody could “call 
the turn” on Figure 3, if he had not been told that 
it was a combination. Figure 2 is, itself, a pleasing 
bit to look upon, but Figure 3 is a more stable 
composition, pictorially considered. The print be- 
fore us, if held at arm’s length, would pass for an 
original, so cleverly has the cutting and superim- 
posing been accomplished. It required much 
patience and a steady hand, but the result justifies 
the work involved. 

Charles S. Strong’s story of photography in the 
North is well told and inspires a wish that we 
might emulate him. But although that is not pos- 
sible, we can, nevertheless, enjoy his picture. Were 
we not informed by the data in his article that 
these pictures were made at night, we should have 
assumed they were done by sunlight. They are all 
extremely spectacular. We particularly like Nos. 
2, 3, 5 and 7, in Group No. 1. Those in Group No. 
2 are of scientific interest, even although not in 
any sense pictorial. Data for these extremely in- 
teresting prints will be found in the article. 

There are so many phases of the photographic 
hobby that one may choose that which suits him 
best. Comparatively few, however, make a hobby 
of cloud-photography. Many pictorialists make 
collections of cloud negatives to use for printing- 
in, over suitable landscapes or seascapes, using 
them merely as a means to a given end. Mr. Curt 
Foerster, however, makes cloud-photographs for 
themselves, and, by adapting his data, those who 
would like to make them for any purpose may 
save considerable time and expenditure of ma- 
terials. Since they make no claim to be pictorial, 
they may not be criticised on that score. We should 
say, however, that No. 1, Group 1, has picture 
qualities, and the same may be said of No. 3, 
Group 2. Either of these could be used in com- 
bination with other negatives. 

Data: Group 1—All made on Agfa filmpack. 
No. I, 1/25-second, at F/16, no filter, 9 a.s., in 
October; M. Q. developer, No. II, 1/50 at F/9, with 
2x filter, noon, in March; tank-developed. No. ITI, 
1/100 at F/16, no filter, 10 a.s., in June; tank- 
developed in M. Q. No. IV, 1/100 at F/6.3, no filter, 
at 4 p.m, in October; tank-developed. No. V, 1/50 
at F/8, in March, 6 p.m.; M. Q. developer. No. VI, 
1/50 at F/9, no filter, in June, at 10 a.m.; tank- 





developed. Group 2—No. 1, 1/50 at F/9, with 2x 
filter, at noon, in February; M. Q. developer. No. 
2, 1/100 at F/8, no filter, November, a.m.; on 
Wellington Press plate (H. & D. 700), Pyro de- 
veloper. No. 3, 1/100 at F/16, no filter, at noon, 
in October; M. Q. developer. No. 4, 1/50 at F/8, 
no filter, at 5 p.m., in February; M. Q. developer. 
No. 5, 1/100 at F/8, no filter, at noon, in Octcber; 
M. Q. developer. No. 6, 1/100 at F/8, with 2x 
filter, at 3 p.w., in November; M. Q. developer. All 
in this group, excepting No. 2, on Agfa filmpack. 

Mr. Foerster shows, on page 98, a bit of his 
ability as a landscapist, which is of a high quality. 
A slight trimming from the top and right, leaves 
a picture to be well pleased with. 

Van F. Dunlop, in “Homeward Bound”, has 
made a very successful negative, but we feel there 
are two motifs here. Covering the upper third, we 
have the lovely reed and water subject, with the 
ducks and bit of island. Covering the lower half, 
there remains another scene. We consider the 
lower picture the better choice, and would sacrifice 
the upper third. The black, wedge-like mass of 
distant shore bisects and unhinges the picture, as 
it now is. No data available. 

“Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory”, also by Van 
F. Dunlop, shows this worker to much greater 
advantage. The subject is unerringly placed in the 
picture space, and stands out in bold relief against 
a perfectly chosen sky. The viewpoint was selected 
with fine judgment, to emphasise the pyramidal 
form of the base. The religious significance is very 
strongly brought out by having the cross very 
high, the tip just touching the blue overhead. The 
distant snow-topped mountain also adds to the 
spiritual quality, by suggestion. A darker print 
would be even more strikingly dramatic, especially 
if on extra-rough paper. We consider this a very 
fine picture, and one to be proud to have made. 

Data: Ica Ideal B, 9x12 cm.; Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5, of 6-inch focus; exposure, ‘-second at 
F/22; with Wratten “A” filter, on Eastman Com- 
mercial Panchromatic plate, in November. De- 
veloped in tank with Pyro-Metol; Vitava Projec- 
tion “O” enlargement. The scene is at Mt. Rei- 
bidoux, Riverside, Calif. (Many more pictures 
should be made of this subject. It is full of 
possibilities. ) 


Advanced Competition 


Beginninc with this issue, Pooro-Era MaGazine 
inaugurates a new subject in this competition— 
that of Commercial Illustrations. Time was when 
a commercial-illustration photograph was almost 
anything the intending advertisers could obtain, 
because high-class commercial photographers had 
not entered the field or developed the sense of the 
requirements of the advertisers. As they came 
closer into competition with the commercial wash- 
drawing artists, they soon found out that, properly 
handled, photographs of the highest quality made 
a stronger appeal than drawings—that is, in many 
subjects. The advent of reliable panchromatic 
emulsions, however, coupled with scientifically cal- 
culated and accurately made filters, made a won- 
derful turnover in favor of those photographers 
who were clever enough to learn how to arrange 
and light their subjects, in order to make them 
tell the story and sell the merchandise. Today, the 
general public is so convinced of the fact that 
photographs tell the truth, that the field for com- 
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mercial-illustration photographs has expanded 
enormously and the best workers in it are reaping 
rich and well-merited returns. Many subjects from 
the hands of expert amateurs have been purchased 
at substantial prices, when they “told the story”. 
The three prize-winning pictures here presented 
are worthy examples of this department of the 
photographic craft. 

Howard G. Dine’s “Window-Grill” is as fine a 
photograph as we have seen. It is absolutely flaw- 
less in technical qualities, besides being so beauti- 
fully lighted and skillfully arranged that it could 
not fail to interest any person wishing to have a 
grilled window. Furthermore, it displays the grill 
to so great advantage, with the accessory details, 
that it could not but satisfy the designer and 
architect. Last, it is of a quality perfectly suited 
for reproduction in any process. We admire Mr. 
Dine’s skill and offer congratulations. 

Data: Eastman view-camera, 8x10; Turner- 
Reich lens of 12-inch focus, at F/32; exposure, 
1/50-second, at noon, in June, on Eastman Com- 
mercial Panchromatic, with K-1 filter. A.B.C. pyro 
developer and Vitava C contact print. 

“Climax in Stee!” is in decided contrast with the 
preceding print. In it, M. Gurrie has solved the 
problem of presenting heavy structural-steel work 
in a manner to leave no doubt of its strength and 
solidity. No person could contemplate the array 
of rivet-heads and have any doubt about it. The 
masses are disposed in pleasing fashion, and the 
vista of high buildings beyond tells us that it is 
an important bridge in a large city. This type of 
illustration is finding a place in advertising. 

Data: Leica Camera, 1 x 142, with Elmar lens of 
2-inch focus, used at F/12 on film. Exposure, 
1/30-second, in April, at 2 p.m.; M. Q. developer. 
Chloro-bromide enlargement of approximately 14 
diameters. Incidentally, we were astonished, upou 
reading the above data, as we supposed the origi- 
nal negative to be about 4x5 at least. This print 
demonstrates that the small camera, even the 
smallest, is not debarred from making good, when 
skillfully handled. 

Who could look upon Leonard Purin’s “Tllustra- 
tion for Candy Advertisement” and not want 
“something good to eat”? Composed and lighted 
by a past master, it is full of fine values and color- 
suggestion. Reproduced in the four-color process, 
it would be still stronger. Honey and nuts and the 
odor of spring blossoms! “M-mm, ain’t dat 
sumpin?” 

Data: Korona view-camera, 8x 10, with Cooke 
lens of 14-inch focus. Exposure, 10 seconds, at 
F/8, by 1000-watt lamp, on W. & W. Panchromatic 
plate. Metol-Hydro developer. Contact print on 
Noko Soft paper. 


Beginners’ Competition 


L. P. Graver has captured first prize with his 
fine architectural study, “War-Memorial, Balti- 
more”. Although it is but a portion of the great- 
columned front, our imagination can supply more, 
assisted by our memory of other buildings of 
similar type. The beautiful urn and fine pedestal 
are the real motif, and are well placed; possibly a 
little more toward the center would be better, or 
a bit more of the building at the left included, 
which would have a similar effect. We should take 
away the dark strip on the right side. As the rest 





of the print has a light-toned border, this is out of 
keeping. 

Data: Made with Vest-Pocket Kodak and F/4.5 
anastigmat, in 1/25-second, at F/8, in April, at 
2 p.m.; bright sunlight; on Eastman rollfilm. De- 
veloped in Rodinal, and enlarged on P. M. C. No. 
8, Rodinal developer. 

Encouraged by her previous honorable mention, 
Mrs. J. Petrocelli has entered two other prints, 
one of which, “Outdoor Market, Merano”, has 
taken second prize. It was a fine subject and is 
well taken, but certain improvements may be 
suggested to make it still better. By covering the 
left side as far as the old woman, we discover the 
real picture; so we may sacrifice part of the 
left portion. Cut it about halfway, so as to just 
leave the lower basket. Then spot out the part of 
the suspended vegetables, or fruit, that is left, and 
reduce in tone all the light-toned contents of the 
baskets and other hanging things. We begin to see 
more interest in ihe main group. Keep on spotting, 
with a soft pencil, on other troublesome lights, 
until they do not interfere. Spotting need not be 
deep, and can be gently erased if overdone. When 
satisfactory, let it be! The central group will tell 
the story, then, without distracting side issues. 

Data: Picolette camera, 1°, x 2%, Zeiss lens, 
F/4.5, and Compur shutter; rollfilm; enlarged on 
Tumagas paper, developed in Tumagas Formula. 
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Sleep 
To work, you must rest. To rest, you must sleep. 
Sleep every night, eight hours, in a good bed. 
Have plenty of fresh, cool air. Remove all day 
clothing and wear night clothing. 

Close your mouth, relax, turn on your side, and 
sleep. Don’t eat before going to bed. Don’t worry. 
God bless the man who first invented sleep! 
Giving 

Tuose who live for others conceive a joy and 
satisfaction which, with all their generosity, they 
cannot give away. Sacrifice is the fullness of life, 
and they who give most receive most. He who 
gives nothing till he dies gives nothing at all. 


Shadows 


Wuy destroy present happiness by a distant 
misery, which may never come at all, or which 
we may never live to see? For every substantial 
grief has many shadows, and most of them are 
shadows of our own making. 


Think! 

Wi11am James said: “Don’t be afraid of think- 
ing too much. You can’t. The more the mind does, 
the more it can do.” 

A great doctor, Dr. Boris Sidis, said: “In all 
my practice as a physician dealing with nervous 
and mental diseases, I can say without hesitation 
that I have not met a trouble caused by too much 
thinking or overstudy. What produces mental 
trouble is worry—emotional excitement—lack of 
interest in one’s work.” 

So don’t be afraid. Think! Study! Plan! Train 
your mental powers. You cannot overwork the 
brain so long as you allow it time to recuperate. 

It is worry that destroys the brain—worry and 
fear and bad feelings and mental idleness. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 





“Dew-Drop Inn” 


SomewHERE in our motor-travels we_ recall 
passing a wayside refreshment stand with the 
appropriate name of “Dew-Drop Inn”. It occurred 
to us that it was a rather appropriate heading 
for a little message of invitation and welcome to 
our readers, subscribers, and advertisers to call 
at our offices in Wolfeboro whenever any of them 
happened to be in the vicinity. During the past 
few years we have been greatly pleased at the 
increasing number of those who have made it a 
point to call on us and to see for themselves 
whether or not we have been telling the truth 
about the beautiful lake-and-mountain region in 
which we live. A short time ago, Mr. Charles N. 
Nicholson of the Japanese Water Color Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., and his wife “dropped in” and 
made an overnight stay with the Editor and his 
wife. It had been fifteen years since the last 
meeting, and there was much to talk over. Another 
call we greatly appreciated was that of Mr. A. W. 
Kammerer and Mr. H. C. Higgins of the A. W. 
Kammerer Advertising Company, New York. Most 
of our friends “do drop in” without any formality 
of an advance notice. Sometimes we may be out, 
but usually we are within call. Whether we know 
that callers are coming or not, we hope that they 
will always feel perfectly free to come and know 
that the invitation “Dew-Drop Inn” is by no 
means an empty phrase. 


Following Instructions—But! 


We believe firmly in doing just what the instruc- 
tion book advises. If more snapshooters would 
obey directions, there would be a far greater per- 
centage of good pictures. However, at times, we 
like to defy all the photographic rules and regu- 
lations by doing something contrary to instruc- 
tions—just to see what happens. The other day 
we were fortunate enough to be invited to take 
a sail on one of the large motorboat cruisers 
which are becoming very popular on Lake Win- 
nepesaukee in the vicinity of Wolfeboro. While 
cruising down the lake, the sun was temporarily 
hidden by light clouds which, after a -moment, 
produced one of the most beautiful “sun-drawing- 
water” effects that we have seen in a long time. 
We unlimbered our Graflex, Kawee, and V. P. 
Ansco, and aimed and fired one after the other. 
Naturally, we were eager to see what luck we 
had, and, after reaching home, we hurried to our 
improvised darkroom in the cellar. To our con- 
sternation we found that our darkroom was dark 
at night but not in daylight. There were many 
holes and cracks through which light seemed to 
flood the darkroom. Inasmuch as we had made 
three 
what 
made 
usual 


exposures, we took the opportunity to see 
would happen with the Graflex exposure, 
on a fairly fast plate. We proceeded as 
with the developing and fixing. When the 





plate had cleared, we rinsed it thoroughly and 
took it out in the daylight. There was not a trace 
of fog, and the negative was unusually snappy, 
with detail. According to the instruction books, 
and their good advice, this negative should have 
been badly fogged, because our darkroom was far 
from dark in the daytime. However, our little 
defiance of the accepted rules seemed to show 
that, at times, sensitive material will not fog even 
when exposed to considerable white light coming 
from small holes and cracks in the darkroom 
walls. 


A Hearse—A Guess—A Meter 


We have some reason to feel that our guess 
with regard to the required exposure for a given 
subject will be reasonably correct. We have been 
making pictures for over twenty years and believe 
that our guess is as good as the next man’s. We 
have always approved of exposure-meters, but 
have not always used them, except to check our 
own conclusions. However, not long ago we had 
reason to admit that a Drem Justophot exposure- 
meter knows more about the correct exposure 
than we do. The local undertaker wanted, for 
advertising purposes, a picture of his new com- 
bination hearse and ambulance. We agreed to make 
the picture; and, soon after, a shiny new hearse 
pulled up in front of our house. We were invited 
to get in, and we rode some distance, until we 
found a suitable background of shrubs and ever- 
greens. The hearse was placed in position, and 
the next thing was to determine the exposure. 
It was a rather difficult combination—a black 
hearse against a green background. We made a 
guess at the exposure, based on our years of 
experience. We then used our Drem Justophot 
and were surprised that it advised nearly twice 
the exposure we guessed. To make sure, we tried 
the meter several times with intervals between 
to let our eyes become accustomed to the dark- 
ness of the meter. Every time this remarkable 
instrument advised the same exposure. To us it 
seemed that a very much overexposed plate would 
result. However, we knew that Drem meters were 
made with scientific precision and were based 
on accurate calculations. Consequently, we made 
three exposures as per meter. It was difficult for 
us to surrender to the meter-reading; but an 
hour later, when three perfectly exposed plates 
were drying in the rack, we were forced to admit 
that our own “experienced” exposure guess would 
have positively resulted in three very badly under- 
exposed plates. Now, although we may feel 
reasonably sure of our ground for ordinary pic- 
tures in sunshine, we are convinced that we get 
better negatives of unusual subjects in varying 
conditions of light when we stop guessing and 
use an exposure-meter that measures the value 
of light more accurately than the human eye. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Ditision of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








New Apparatus for Kiné- 
Photomicography 


Asout a year ago, I described in these columns 
the apparatus then available commercially for 
making motion-pictures of microscopic objects. 
Since that time, several new additions have been 
made to the equipment available commercially 
for kiné-photomicrography: and as this depart- 
ment is concerned not only with the latest work in 
applied photography but with instruments for 
applied photography, these recent introductions 
are worthy of mention in these pages. 

Dr. J. Comandon of Paris was one of the 
earliest workers in the field of kiné-photomicro- 
graphy, and the apparatus constructed to his 
order by Pathé of France embodied a large num- 
ber of features which have found a place in later 
apparatus. Recently the celebrated Parisian firm 
of André Debrie have constructed for him a new 
outfit, which has been placed upon the market as 
the Microcinématographie Comandon. This appa- 
ratus (Figure 1) has been designed for the most 
exacting work and embraces those features which 
over twenty years of experience in kiné-photomi- 
crography has shown to be essential to the produc- 
tion work of the highest standard. The microscope, 
light-source, and optical train for the illumination 
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FIGURE 1 


of the subject are mounted on a solid wooden 
bench provided with shock absorbers to absorb 
all vibration from outside sources, or from the 
motor and gears which operate the revolving 
sector-wheel shutter seen to the left of the micro- 
scope. This sector wheel revolves in synchronism 
with the camera shutter, so that the subject is 
illuminated only during the actual exposure. In 
this way delicate material is protected from heat 
and from the intense illumination necessary for 
the exposure. Part of the heat may be removed by 
the use of a heat-absorbing liquid in one of the 
two cells seen to the right of the are light, or 
these may be used to contain liquid color filters 
where required, The camera is a modification of 
the Debrie “G. V.”, and is supported on a firm 
metal pedestal separate from the microscope and 
illuminating train. The microscope is connected to 
the camera with a small bellows which prevents 
the transmission of vibration from the camera to 
the microscope, or vice versa. The camera is 
mounted on a counterbalanced, sliding carriage, 
so that it may be moved up or down from the 
microscope and securely fixed in any desired posi- 
tion. An observation ocular shown directly below 
the camera enables the image to be focused accu- 
rately on the film and allows the operator to watch 
the subject while the pictures are being made, so 
that sharp focus may be maintained on a moving 
object. Altogether, this appears to be one of the 
best-designed apparatuses for kiné-photomicro- 
graphy which has yet been introduced commer- 
cially. 

The firm of E. Leitz in Wetzlar, Germany, has 
introduced a new apparatus for kiné-photomicro- 
graphy which is shown in Figure 2. In this case 
the entire outfit is solidly mounted to a single 
table, which is provided with shock absorbers to 
take up all vibration from outside sources. The 
camera is a specially designed model operating 
with practically no vibration, which is constructed 
by the Askania-Werke, manufacturers of precision 
apparatus for technical kinematography. There is 
no rotating sector-wheel shutter as in the Debrie 
outfit, and two sliding tubes connect the micro- 
scope to the camera in place of a bellows. The 
carriage for the camera allows it to be moved 
up or down, as required. The camera is driven by 
an electric motor. An observing ocular is mounted 
to one side above the microscope, and there is 
another for focusing at the back of the camera 

Dr. Heinz Rosenberger of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, who may be properly 
regarded as one of the leaders in kiné-photomicro- 
graphy, has now introduced as a result of his 
many years of experience, first in Europe and 
later in New York, what he terms a Standard 
Microcinematographic apparatus. This is shown in 
Figure 3, and consists of four separate units: 
(1) the optical bench, with microscope and light- 
ing equipment; (2) the camera table, carrying 
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FIGURE 2 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 
the camera, driving apparatus, and timing mechan- iron. Its height is adjustable. There are leveling 
ism for time-lapse work; (3) the motor and reduc- screws (5) under each leg, which rests on a vibra- 
tion gears for varying exposure speeds; and (4) tion absorber (6). The upper part (7) carrying 
the panel for the various electrical connections. the microscope (8), the light-source (9) and the 

The optical bench is rigidly constructed of cast optical equipment (10-15) can be pivoted about 
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the point (16). The microscope rests on a special 
table (17), the height of which may be adjusted 
according to the kind of illumination desired for 
the work. This table forms a unit with the pivoted 
part (7) of the bench. By means of adjusting 
screws (18) and (19), the microscope may be 
moved either sideways or back and forth. 

The camera unit (2) is composed of two parts, 
the stand and the camera platform. The stand 
has a T-shaped, cast-iron foot, with a leveling 
screw resting on a vibration absorber at each one 
of its three extremities, two vertical steel rods and 
a crossbar. The platform may be raised or lowered 
the entire length of the vertical steel rods by a 
hand pulley or simply by sliding. 

Synchronously connected with the camera (20) 
is the revolving shutter (21), which provides inter- 
mittent illumination when high frequencies are 
used, For low frequencies, down to perhaps one 
exposure per minute, an electric timer (22) is used 
for starting and stopping the motor and for turn- 
ing the light on and off. This timer is governed by 
an electric clock (23), which closes a circuit at 
certain predetermined intervals. This is accomp- 
lished by means of a relay which starts the driv- 
ing motor. When the camera drive has completed 
one revolution, one exposure has been made. The 
machine stops automatically, and is ready for a 
new impulse from the clock. The length of expos- 
ure is regulated by an adjusting screw (24). 

The motion-picture camera (20) is mounted on 
a slide so that it can be moved from side to side 
in order to align the tube of the focus control 
(25) with the optical axis of the microscope. 

There is no mechanical connection between the 
microscope and the camera; a telescope tube (26) 
hanging into a collar attached to the microscope 
excludes outside light and allows only the pro- 
jected light to come onto the film. 

For less exacting work, a much simpler appara- 
tus, employing spring-driven 16-millimeter cameras, 
such as the Ciné-Kodak or the Bell and Howell 
Filmo, has been placed upon the market by Dr. 
Rosenberger. This consists of an adjustable support 
for the camera and a specially designed observation 
piece for focusing and observing the image during 
the filming. The light is supplied by an electric arc 
of the type usually found in laboratories doing 
microscopic work. 

The latest addition to the equipment available 
commercially for kiné-photomicrography is that 
introduced in April by the Bausch and Lomb 





Optical Company of Rochester, N.Y. This is de- 
signed solely for use with 16-millimeter cameras 
and specifically for the Ciné-Kodak Model A. 
The support for the Ciné Kodak has a 110-volt, 
60-cycle synchronous motor mounted on it, which, 
through a chain of gears, drives the Ciné Kodak 
at any of eight different picture-speeds. 'The gears 
are enclosed in a box and make no noise; neither 
does their functioning, nor the running of the 
motor, introduce vibration. The speeds are con- 
trolled from an external gear-shift rod having 
eight rings and numbered from one to eight. The 
slowest speed permits pictures being made at the 
rate of one every four minutes and sixteen seconds, 
and the highest speed is sixteen pictures per 
second. This support, carrying the camera, motor, 
and gear train, is adjustable for height, so that 
various styles of microscopes can be accommodated. 
Into the camera is fastened the optical connector 
and observation eyepiece. The microscope sits on 
the stage plate so that the body tube and eye- 
piece adapter are directly under the connector. 
Into the eyepiece adapter of the microscope must 
be inserted one of the amplifiers, either 3x, 5x, or 
7.5x, depending on the magnification required. Ob- 
servations and focus adjustments can be made 
while photographing by viewing through the 
observation piece. The light-source is a 6-volt, 
108-watt ribbon filament lamp, a tungsten or arc 
of the type employed for photomicrography. 





FIGURE 4 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 
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The League Studies Films 


A section of the League of Nations, known as 
the “International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute”, publishes a monthly 100-page Review 
dealing with world-wide educational and cultural 
aspects of the cinema. This publication might well 
be called an international monthly, considering the 
fact that articles are contributed by leaders of 
thought in many countries. The Review is printed 
in five languages: English, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. 

Each issue deals with some particular phase of 
the motion-picture. For instance, the July issue 
takes up the réle of the teaching film; in Septem- 
ber the subject will be the cinema and labor, with 
emphasis on the use of pictures in vocational train- 
ing. To every producer and student of educational 
or cultural films this department heartily recom- 
mends the excellent publication. Subscriptions are 
available at the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Music Interpreted 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast”, 
said the worthy bard. But if he could have seen 
and heard what I experienced the other night in 
a theater, he might have sat up in his grave to 
add a postscript. 

A short subject flashed upon the screen, an- 
nouncing itself as the picturisation of an overture 
by 'Tschaikowsky. We were shown an impressive 
orchestra in the act of commencing the rendition. 
Then guess what! Before the players got off to 
a fair start we lost sight of them, and while the 
music went on we were shown the story of the 
selection—a series of brief scenes beginning with 
the march of Napoleon’s army, to the final siege 
and burning of Moscow. And it was all so realistic 
that, when shown the orchestra coming into the 
home stretch, we actually felt as though we had 
just gone through a terrible battle with the whole 
army. In fact, I wonder if Mr. Tschaikowsky 
could have withstood the strain of watching it. 

The producers of this picture undoubtedly had 
the best of intentions; but such lessons in music 
interpretation should be labeled as such and used, 
if possible, in the elementary schools, where chil- 
dren can imagine a Santa Claus even after he 
is explained away by adult theories. But adults 
in this modern age are constantly being subjected 
to the synthetic and the concrete, and are in 
danger of atrophied imaginations. Perhaps even 
our dreams will be sent over the radio shortly. 

It was Edgar Allen Poe, I believe, who called 
music the greatest form of poetry, because it is 
pure abstraction. Arnold Bennett touches a similar 
vein of thought in the “Book of Carlotta”: “What 
makes music the greatest of all arts is that it can 
express emotions without ideas. Literature can 
appeal to the soul only through the mind. Music 


goes direct. Its language is a language which the 
soul alone understands, but which the soul can 
never translate.” 

So “music hath charms”—if it may speak for 
itself ! 


Recommended Films 


“Att Quiet on the Western Front” (Universal). 
Perhaps the most powerful argument against war 
ever made in any medium. Intelligent and dramatic 
interpretation of the novel by Erich Maria 
Remarque. Director: Lewis Milestone. Cast: Louis 
Wolheim, Lewis Ayres, John Wray, William 
Bakewell, Russell Gleason, and others. 





SCENE FROM “ALL QUIET ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT” 


“The Arizona Kid” (Fox). Warner Baxter in 
a clever Western which some may enjoy as well 
as “In Old Arizona.” Story by Ralph Block. 
Director, Alfred Santell. Supporting Cast: Mona 
Maris, Theodore von Eltz, Carol Lombard, and 
others. 

“Courage” (Warner Bros.) Belle Bennett in a 
deeply appealing drama of mother-love. Written 
and Directed by Tom Barry. Supporting Cast: 
Marion Nixon, Rex Bell, Richard Tucker, and 
others. 

“The Floradora Girl” (M. G. M.) A clever 
satire of the “gay nineties”, with picturesque set- 
tings and costumes. Author: Gene Markey. 
Director: Harry Beaumont. Cast: Marion Davies, 
Lawrence Gray, Walter Catlett, Louis John Bar- 
tels, and Vivien Oakland. 

“He Knew Women” (Radio Pictures). One of 
the finest social satires ever made in sound pic- 
tures. From the play by S. M. Behrman. Direc- 
tor: Hugh Herbert. Cast: Lowell Sherman, Alice 
Joyce, David Manners, Frances Dade. 

“Journey’s End” (Tiffany). Faithful screen 
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“‘YOU VE GOT A BLIGHTY ONE, JIMMY.” 
SCENE FROM “‘JOURNEY’S END” 


version of the celebrated play by R. C. Sheriff. 
Director: James Whale. The Cast: Includes, 
among others, Colin Clive, Ian Maclaren, David 
Manners, Billy Bevan, Anthony Bushel. 

“Ladies of Leisure” (Columbia). Society drama 
with rich emotional appeal. Author: Milton Grop- 
per. Director: Frank Capra. Cast: Barbara Stan- 
wyk, Ralph Graves, Lowell Sherman, Marie Pre- 
vost, George Fawcett, Johnny Walker, and others. 

“The Man From Blankleys” (Warner Bros.). 
John Barrymore comes back as the prince of 
comedians. Author: F. Anstey. Director: Alfred 


EK. Green. Supporting Cast includes’ Loretta 
Young, William Austin, Emily Fitzroy. 

“The Silent Enemy” (Paramount). Drama of 
life among the Canadian Objibway Indians. 
Natural setting, with thrilling scenes of wild life. 
Synchronised with real tribal music. Director: 
H. P. Carver. Cast: Chief of tribe, Chief Long 
Lance, Chief Akavansh, Spotted Elk, and Cheeka. 
(All-Indian Cast.) 

“White Hell of Piz Palu” (Universal). Syn- 
chronised German drama in a beautiful Alpine 
setting. If you think the silent film is dead, this 
picture may change your mind. Story by: Dr. 
Arnold Fanck and Lod Vayda. Directurs: Dr. 
Fanck and G. W. Pabst. All-German Cast: Gus- 
tav Diesal, Ernst Udet, and Leni Riefenstahl. 


Interesting Educationals 


“Wirn Byrd at the South Pole” (Paramount). 
Official record of the Antarctic expedition led by 
Rear Admira] Richard E. Byrd. 

“Across the World with Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson” (Talking Picture Epics). Miscellaneous 
travelogue, with excellent lecture by Mr. Johnson. 

“Turksib.” Russian educational of incidents and 
scenery connected with the building of a railroad 
between Turkestan and Siberia. 

“Streets of Mystery” (Pathé). Tom Terris, the 
“Vagabond Director’, presents an exceptional, 
short travelogue of mystic Hindu life. 

“Lair of Chang” (Pathé). Another first-rate 
Tom Terris picture, this one of the Chinese. Scenes 
of boat-life are especially good. 








SCENES FROM “‘WITH BYRD AT THE SOUTH POLE” 
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We suppose that our readers have heard some- 
thing about the Exhibition of Royal Photographs 
that was hung in S.S. Berengaria on her voyage 
from London to New York recently. This show of 
work by royal photographers is destined for New 
York, and a duplicate set of prints will be simul- 
taneously exhibited in London. The London show, 
which is at the Galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colors, 5.a. Pall Mall, will 
after June 21 make a tour of this country, and 
seven or eight duplicate sets will be distributed 
through the Dominions and foreign countries. 

The exhibition has been organised in aid of the 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund and the _ local 
medical charities wherever the pictures are shown; 
and, as they are duplicated many times and will 
widely advertise themselves, they should be the 
means of bringing in a good round figure. 

There are 160 pictures, all enlargements, with 
the exception of one tiny snapshot made by the 
Princess Mary of her parents at Balmoral. Senti- 
ment is likely to be the predominant note with 
most of those who go to the exhibition; and so 
this little picture is sure of a very wide popularity. 

We feel somewhat diffident in criticising royal 
photographers and fear that our remarks may 
seem like fault-finding; but we cannot help wish- 
ing they would break away from the usual style 
of the ordinary snapshooter. So many of their 
prints show the almost universal habit of treating 
the camera lightly and suggest what is probably 
true—and, of course, quite natural—that the 
camera is snatched up and used on the spur of 
the moment, with a minimum of attention paid to 
lighting and pose. This does not matter in the 
case of ordinary individuals, whose photographs 
never gain a wide publicity and whose models are 
unknown people. 

But with royalties it is different. Both the photo- 
graphers and their sitters are celebrities, whose 
portraits, as in the case of the exhibition under 
discussion, will be seen in all parts of the world 
and probably become standard records for all 
time of the eminent people portrayed. We photo- 
graphers know—oh, how well—what a far better 
chance of standing the scrutiny of those who are 
to come they would have if a little more knowl- 
edge and sympathetic care had been exercised in 
their making. We have seen reproductions of the 
King and Queen from photographs made _ by 
royalties where their Majesties have been posed in 
dazzling sunlight, and the obvious and familiar 
discomfort of waiting for the “click” are all 
too apparent. 

Of course, there is every excuse for press 
photographers who must do their work quickly 
and surely under every adverse circumstance, for 
the publications behind them are not much con- 
cerned as to how the “victims” look, so long as 
they are secured. But in the seclusion and leisure 
of royal family life, what splendid chances there 


would be fur a rvyai pnotographer who took the 
craft really seriously! The whole world level of 
work would rise. The complaisant snapshooter 
who tells you her Brownie lens is “topping”, and 
demonstrates her faith in it and herself by 
showing a quantity of unbearable prints, would 
revise her ideas if she saw pictures by the highest 
in the land, published in the press, that were 
still snapshots—but snapshots endowed with pic- 
torial merit. The papers, too, with such examples 
before them, would bring pressure to bear on 
their cameramen, who would be compelled to study 
their models more sympathetically. And so the 
public would gradually be educated up to bet- 
ter things photographically and would no longer 
tolerate the travesties, the banalities that often 
do duty for portraits of present-day celebrities 
that will cause posterity to gasp and say, “Did 
they really look like that in 1930?” 

We felt rather guilty last month for so harshly 
criticising our British business-methods; so this 
month we will give our readers another and equally 
true picture. In this little sleepy, out-of-the-world 
town of Shaftesbury there is one shop window 
that always attracts a small crowd. The path is 
narrow, and so oblivious are the gazers that often 
pedestrians have to step out into the road to get 
by. Evidently there is some strong magnet ‘in 
that small window—only about six feet in length 
—to draw people like bees around a honey-pot. 
We are delighted to be able to state that this 
focus of interest belongs to the local photographer, 
who knows how to keep the whole town attentive 
to his activities. 

He is, quite incidentally, doing excellent propa- 
ganda work for photography. His slogan might 
be, “When anything happens, turn on the camera”; 
for that is what it amounts to. An engagement 
takes place in the town, and at once both parties 
concerned visit his studio. In a few days we see 
their portraits looking so attractive and happy 
that it is a veritable stimulus for others to follow 
suit, and, of course, with the same satisfactory 
results to the photographer. A new mayor comes 
into office, and at once a portrait of him appears 
in this newsy little window, in his robes and with 
all his regalia. A duchess comes to open a new 
wing to the hospital, and a tiny tot presents a 
bouquet; and, sure enough, shortly afterwards 
we are all gazing at the tiny tot just as she was 
dressed for the occasion. 

No wonder the path gets blocked, for prompt- 
ness and a keen sense for news are two of the 
photographer’s trump cards; and however much 
the fashion of being photographed has declined in 
the big world, here in Shaftesbury it has been 
entirely revived by our energetic neighbor. But 
he has another trump card without which his 
business-instincts would not, we think, avail to 
draw the town. Probably without being conscious 


(Coniinued on page 121) 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 








The “Dist” full corrected chromatically, spherically, and for 
: pc R flare. The correction has been carried so far that 

Tue “Dist”, the recently introduced distance there is decidedly less apparent depth of field 
meter, _— instrument which will be of great than in the usual photographic objective, in which 
interest to all kiné amateurs as well as to many an apparent added depth is due to the diffusion of 
still workers. incomplete correction. This makes possible read- 
ings of greater precision than will be approached 
by the photographic objective. 

The instrument has incorporated a diopter scale, 
so that the ocular system may be adjusted for 
any individual eye and locked in this adjustment. 
Thereafter the instrument is only directed at the 
object and the body turned until the image of 
the object is sharply defined. The distance is then 
read directly from the index line. The illustrations 
show both diopter scale and distance scale, indi- 
cating the method of reading. 

Hersert C. McKay, F.R.P.S. 


New, Non-Loseable Winding-Crank 


Tue Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, is now equipping the Model 5 Victor 
Ciné Camera with a chain-attached winding- 
crank which cannot be lost or misplaced. 





THE “‘DIST’’ METER AND CASE 


This is an instrument which resembles a small 
pocket telescope, and it is an instrument of highest 
precision. The lens of the objective is a true anas- 
tigmat made of Schott (Jena) glass, heavy crown, 
baryta and hard flint glasses, all absolutely clear 
and colorless. The construction is a three-element, 
two-air-space construction. It is a true anastigmat; 








VICTOR NON-LOSEABLE WINDING KEY 


The crank-chain is an attractive as well as use- 
ful addition to the Victor Camera, as it is of 
the beaded type and is finished in highly polished 
chromium-plate to match the Model 5 crank and 
crank-slip. 

The chain is attached at one end to a revolving 
collar on the crank, while the opposite end _ is 
solidly fastened to the bottom of the camera 
motor housing. 

It is said that any Model 3, 3T or 5 Victor 
Ciné Camera may be equipped with this new 
accessory by merely removing an oil-hole screw 
, plug and inserting in its place the threaded 
CLOSE-UP OF “‘DIST’’ METER head of the crank-chain. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Fort Dearborn Camera Club Wins 
Photo-Era Trophy Cup for 1929-30 


For the second time since 1925 the Fort Dear- 
born Camera Club of Chicago has won the greatest 
number of points in the annual race for the 
Puoto-Era Tropny Cur. Twelve camera clubs 
participated in the 1929-30 race, which began with 
the September, 1929, competitions and ended with 
the June, 1930, competitions. Leading pictorialists 
and beginners alike have had their share in making 
the Tropny Cur race worth while from the point 
of view of the participant and the camera club 
which he represented. The club which wins the 
cup three times, not necessarily in successive years, 
is entitled to keep it as the permanent property 
of the club. Fort Dearborn is now within striking 
distance of holding the cup permanenty. 

The First Prize in the Advanced Competition 
devoted to Architectural Subjects was won by 
Alfons Weber, F.R.P.S., member of the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club; the Second Prize by 
Howard G. Dine, not a club member; the Third 
Prize by Lowrey-Sill, members of the Cleveland 
Photographic Society. In the Beginners’ Competi- 
tion, the First Prize was won by Dr. Irving B. 
Ellis, and the Second Prize by William C. Vestal, 
neither of whom are members of a camera club. 
With regard to Hconorable Mentions, the Cleveland 
Photographic Society received eight; the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club, five; the Photographic 
Club of Baltimore, two; the Camera Pictorialists 
of Columbus, two; the Chicago Camera Club, one. 

Needless to say, we offer our sincere congratula- 
tions to the officers and members of the Fort Dear- 
born Camera Club, who have made a steady drive 
for a number of months to capture the cup. As 
the scores below will show, there has been com- 
petition. The twelve participants seem to have 
grouped themselves into fours with leaders in 
each group. This year there has been a definite 
trend in the direction of sending prints as one 
unit from a club, rather than having individual 
members send prints separately. A number of 
clubs have appointed a member to act as a com- 
mittee of one to collect and send all prints which 
members wished to submit to our competitions. 
This method simplifies matters at both ends. 

According to our records, the final standing 
of the clubs, as of July 3, 1930, is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club ae 50 
Photographic Club of Baltimore 291, 
Cleveland Photographic Society... . 27 
Brooklyn Institute . 12% 
Episcopal Academy Camera Cc lub 7 
Camera Pictorialists of Columbus 5 
Chicago Camera Club 5 
Syracuse Camera Club : 4 
Schenectady Camera Club 31% 
Photographic Society of a 3 
Lansing Camera Club Y, 
Toronto Camera Club ; Yu, 


James M. Andrews 


Wiru profound regret we received, just too late 
for inclusion in our July issue, news of the passing 
away on June 10 of Colonel James M. Andrews, 
well-known pictorialist of Brookline, Mass. He 
was a graduate of West Point, and it was while 
attending his class reunion there that he was very 
suddenly stricken. 

Colonel Andrews was sixty-two years old and 
had seen service in the West, in Indian wars, as 
well as in the Spanish American War and World 
War. In the latter he served in France, command- 
ing the 105th Infantry, A. E. F. He was for many 
years associated with the General Electric Com- 
pany and came to Boston about eight years ago. 
Being an ardent photographer, he soon joined the 
Boston Y. M. C. Union Camera Club, where he 
became a leading light and staunch upholder of 
the Club’s activities, particularly in pictorial work. 
He was an exhibitor of acknowledged skill, whose 
contributions were always sure to be of a high 
order of pictorial and technical excellence. He 
made his summer home in Nantucket, Mass., and 
depicted many a beautiful spot on that island. 
He also held membership in the Camera Club 
of New York. 

Colonel Andrews was of an extremely genial 
and lovable nature, and his passing is a distinct 
loss to all his many friends and associates, both 
in photographic circles and elsewhere. PHoto-Era 
MaGazine extends sincere sympathy to his family 
and friends. 

Ernest H. WasHpurn. 


Aérial Survey of Parked Automobiles 
in Washington 


Tue Army Air Corps, which since the close of 
the World War has co-operated in various projects 
inaugurated by civilian organizations and com- 
munities, recently essayed a new role in a non- 
military activity, that of assisting in a survey 
of the automobile parking problem in the nation’s 
capital. This survey, which embraces the central 
district of Washington and around the existing 
and proposed public buildings, is being under- 
taken by the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, .in co-operation with the Office of the 
Chief Co-ordinator, the District of Columbia, and 
local trade bodies. 

Complying with the request of Lieutenant 
Colonel U. S. Grant, 3d, Director of the Office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks, that the Air 
Corps send a photographic plane over the city 
during the middle of a business day to make 
photographs which would show the amount and 
distribution of parking and the areas of traffic 
congestion, Lieutenant D. W. Goodrich, in charge 
of the Photo-Section at Bolling Field, D.C., accom- 
panied by Sergeant A. E. Matos, veteran Army 
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**GOOD TO THE LAST DROP” 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


OLD HEIRLOOM 
HONORABLE MENTION 


photographer, flew an 0O1-E Observation plane 
over Washington at an altitude of about 3,000 
feet, during the course of which a total of 108 
photographs were made, the entire mission being 
accomplished in thirty-five minutes, flying time. 

The aérial photographs covered the area from 
the Potomac River to Florida Avenue, Northwest, 
and from Rock Creek to First Street, Northeast. 
Although the photographs were made from an 
altitude of more than half a mile, they are remark- 
ably clear, showing automobiles in the entire area, 
whether parked or moving. With the aid of a 
magnifying glass, such minute details as fire plugs 
and lamp posts are visible. Painted traffic lines 
show up distinctly. 

One passage of the plane over the territory to 
be photographed was sufficient, the exposures being 
made automatically, with sufficient overlapping so 
that they could be placed together accurately. An 
area ranging between eight and nine square miles 
was photographed. 

Photographing practically an entire city within 
the short space of thirty-five minutes gives one 
something to think about. One wonders how long 
a time a project of this kind would have entailed 
utilising ground photography, not to mention the 
great expense and the immense amount of labor. 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


And so through the instrumentality of the air- 
plane, by means of which a detailed picture was 
made showing actual everyday traffic conditions 
in the nation’s capital, the vexing automobile park- 
ing-problem now existing may be brought to a 
solution much sooner than the veriest optimist 
would expect. 


Old Heirloom—“Good to the Last Drop” 


Tue picture reproduced on this page received 
an Honorable Mention award in the Commercial 
Illustrations Competition. It is, perhaps, no 
masterpiece of still-life photography; yet it has 
its little point cf humor. We understand that 
there are some “drys” who would object to having 
this picture on exhibition. In fact, even some 
judges of photographic salons might go so far 
in their “dryness” as to rule out such a picture. 
We wonder what would happen if this same group 
were photographed and the label on the bottle 
changed to read “Beef Extract” or “Smith’s Hair 
Tonic”! If either a “wet” or a “dry” salon judge 
accepted or rejected such a print because of his 
political or other belief in connection with prohibi- 
tion, might not the same policy be carried on to 
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include pictures of smoking-stands, pipes, cigars, 
and cigarettes by “anti-nicotine” salon judges? 
If things went too far in this direction of salon 
judges’ carrying their political or other beliefs into 
their appraisal of pictures, we might even have 
a beautiful landscape ruled out by some judge 
who happened to be a landscape architect and did 
not approve nature “unimproved”. With all due 
respect to salon judges and their convictions, we 
hope that they will continue to judge pictures as 
such and not as possible propaganda for or against 
something or other. 


Printing-Frames Becoming Obsolete P 


AttHoucGu there will always be a demand for 
contact prints, even of the vest-pocket size, it 
would seem as though printing by projection, rather 
than by contact, were the vogue at present. Per- 
haps the large number of miniature cameras is 
responsible for the great increase in enlarging- 
outfits of every kind. In fact, we know of many 
experienced amateur and _ professional photo- 
graphers who have virtually discarded their print- 
ing-frames. If a negative is worth printing at all, 
they make enlargements, not contact prints. In 
a way, it is a good thing, because negatives that 
are not good are thrown away and thus a collec- 
tion of worthless films or plates is avoided at the 
very outset. After all, a picture is either worth 
printing or not. If not, the sooner it is eliminated 
the better. 


LONDON LETTER 


(Continued from page 117) 


of the fact, he is an artist. He poses his sitters 
sympathetically, so that the veriest yokel and his 
sweetheart are not pictures of fun, stiff and 
ridiculous, to be guffawed at, as is too often the 
case; but sensible, real young people, in their 
best clothes, of course, but for all that not in 
the least absurd. 

In short, our photographer has “vision”, which 
is fortunately not too far in advance of his clients, 
and quite innocent of artistic fads he gives the 
lucky people of Shaftesbury good, clean, strong 
pictures of themselves and their surroundings. In 
unfaked black and white he holds up the mirror 
to local life, and the public react handsomely, to 
his and their advantage. 


Third Syracuse Salon, 1931 


Tue Third Salon of Pictorial Photography under 
the auspices of the Camera Club of the Syracuse 
Y.M.C.A. will be held in the museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse, N.Y., January 2 to 31, 1931. The 
last day for receiving prints will be December 1, 
1930. Entry-forms and further information may 
be obtained by addressing Mr. Kent C. Haven, 
Director Syracuse Salon, 340 Montgomery Street, 
Syracuse, N.Y. We believe that all camera clubs 
and societies that make a sincere attempt to 


further the interests of pictorial photography by 
holding salons should receive the hearty support 
of our readers. Only by making the general public 
“photographically minded” can we place pictorial 
photography securely in the position it merits. 





The London Salon of Photography, 1930 


Tue London Salon of Photography, Inter- 
national Exhibition, will be held from September 
6 to October 4, 1930, inclusive, at the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors, 
5a Pall Mall East, London. The last day for 
receiving pictures at the Gallery will be Wednes- 
day, August 27, 1930. This is one of the oldest 
and most popular salons of the world; and in 
recent years, pictorialists from the United States 
have been represented in large numbers. We have 
a few entry-forms for distribution. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing the Honor- 
able Secretary, 5a Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1. 


George Eastman Will Aid in Celebration 


Greorce Eastman of Rochester, head of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, was appointed recently 
by President Hoover as a member of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. He suc- 
ceeds Hanford MacNider of Iowa, who has been 
named minister to Canada. The Bicentennial Com- 
mission is arranging plans for the George Wash- 
ington celebration in 1932. Appointment of Mr. 
Eastman to the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission came while he was on a pleasure 
trip to Alaska. 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Second Rochester International Salon 


Ir is with pleasure that we pass on to our 
readers the announcement that the Second 
Rochester International Salon of Photography 
will be held in the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, N.Y., December 4, 1930 to January 3, 
1931, inclusive. The last day for receiving prints 
will be November 7, 1930. Entry-forms may be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Victor Rayment, 
Chairman, Rochester International Salon of Photo- 
graphy, care of the Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallery, Rochester, N.Y. We are glad to call 
attention to this salon, which seems to be so par- 
ticularly fitting in this great center of photo- 
graphic industry. We believe that the Second 
Salon will be larger and more internationally rep- 
resentative than the First Salon—and that is say- 
ing much; for the First Salon was an outstanding 
success. 


The $20,000 Prize Contest of the 
P. A. of A. 


Accorp1n¢ to the reports, over 19,300 photographs 
were entered in the $20,000 Prize Contest con- 
ducted by the Photographers’ Association of 
America for the most beautiful photograph of a 
mother and of a child. The First Grand Prize for 
Mothers was awarded to Martha Curran Gray, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; the Second, to Mrs. Blanch 
Rusby, Detroit, Mich.; the Third, to Mrs. J. Ernest 
Schiller, Philadelhia, Pa. The First Grand Prize 
for Children was awarded to J. Raymond Le 
Huquet, Victoria, B.C., Canada; the Second, to 
Marguerite Cennable, Memphis, Tenn.; the Third, 
to Homer Arthur Hinkley, Glen Ellen, Ill. In 
addition to the Grand Prizes, there were many 
First, Second, and Third Prizes awarded in the 
several districts into which the United States and 
Canada were divided. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








How Far? 


A cLose examination of some thousands of feet 
of film submitted in a nation-wide contest showed 
two outstanding faults: the exposure was variable, 
and focusing only approximate. As to exposure, 
we have often repeated the advice of all the well- 
known camera manufacturers of the world; 
namely, Use the Cinophot! However, there has 
never been a great deal of attention given to the 
accurate measurement of distance. It is true that 
some excellent meters of the artillery type have 
been upon the market for some time; but they 
have not, for some reason, found any great 
favor with the public. ‘These meters depend upon 
the accurate superposition of two distinct images, 
either in two separate areas or in the same area. 
The average user apparently finds difficulty in 
using this meter. Some time ago a combined dis- 
tance and exposure meter was introduced; and, 
although it met with considerable favor, it was 
not universally adopted. The amateur apparently 
insists on relying upon his not too often accurate 
personal judgment. 

Due to the short focal length of the lenses used 
in amateur motion-pcture cameras, and the small 
aperture used for most exterior work, a false 
sense of security has become universal. The fact 
has apparently been ignored that the great mag- 
nification in projection and the proximity of the 
spectator to the screen make visible errors in 
definition which might even pass unnoticed upon 
the professional screen. There cannot be, too sharp 
definition in motion-picture film! 

The problem of accurate focusing has recently 
become acute with the wide adoption of extreme 
aperture lenses. As the depth of field varies in- 
versely with the relative aperture, the depth ob- 
tainable with an F/0.99 is negligible, particularly 
in the case of close-ups. 

The 0.99 lens has a hyperfocal distance of about 
40 feet, if we accept 1/500 of an inch as the 
greatest permissible diameter for the circle of 
confusion. If we focus upon a subject at a dis- 
tance of five feet, we find that the depth ranges 
from 4.4 feet to 5.7 feet of a total depth of 13 
feet. As the average head has a significant depth 
of at least six inches, we find that we have only a 
permissible plus or minus error of four-tenths of 
one foot as leeway. 

With the F/1.9 lens, as used for Kodacolor 
and for poor light-conditions, we find that, at five 
feet, the most common close-up working distance, 
the depth varies from 3.5 to 8.4 feet. This is some- 
what better, being almost five feet, but we must 
remember that this is computed for the very larg- 
est possible circle of confusion, For the most 
exquisite definition we must take both depths 
divided by two. These facts should be evidence 
enough that the amateur needs, and needs badly, 
some means to determine accurately the distance 


of his subjects. He certainly will not make use of 
a tapeline. He has already proved that; nor will 
he make use of the artillery type meter which is 
used by engineers. There is a distinct need for a 
simple, accurate meter for distance-measurement. 

This need has been appreciated by a man who 
has contributed greatly to the success of amateur 
motion-picture photographers in the matter of 
obtaining better exposures. As a result of his 
efforts a distance meter, the “Dist”, is about to 
appear upon the market and promises to be a 
great boon to all amateurs. In view of the fact 
that this meter is attractive, simple in use, and 
accurate to within two per cent on distances 
between fifteen inches and infinity, its value can 
be appreciated. 

The instrument closely resembles a small tele- 
scope. It is finished in crystal and optical black 
enamel, with scales in white. The conventional 
telescope ocular lens-mount has a diopter scale 
for focusing the instrument for the individual eye, 
in exactly the same manner that eyepieces for 
binoculars are focused. The meter is directed 
toward a bright light, such as the sky, and the eye 
lens-mount is turned until a fine cross-line is 
sharply focused. This sets the instrument perman- 
ently for the individual vision. 

The eyepiece has a mounting with two flattened 
sides to prevent the eyepiece from being turned 
as it is held in the grasp of the right thumb and 
forefinger. The instrument is held thus and di- 
rected toward the object whose distance is to be 
measured. The outer barrel of the meter is then 
rotated by the left hand until the object is 
sharply focused, just exactly as a field glass is 
focused. The meter is then removed from the eye 
and the distance of the object read from the scale. 

A combination of accurate workmanship, a fine 
anastigmat lens of sufficient aperture to reduce 
the depth of field to a minimum, and a high-grade 
magnifying eyepiece make the instrument un- 
usually dependable. As a fitting complement to 
the amateur’s cine equipment, it will no doubt 
meet with universal favor. 


What about Natural Color? 


THERE is apparently a widespread misconception 
regarding natural-color motion-picture photography. 

There is nothing mysterious or particularly difficult 
about making motion-pictures in natural color. Experi- 
menters appear to have the idea that all that is neces- 
sary is a process which will give the desired result. 
As a matter of fact, there are a round dozen natural- 
color processes, unprotected by patents, which will 
give results that are entirely satisfactory. If such is 
the case, one naturally wonders why such processes are 
not available to the amateur. 

Film Cost. Practically all color processes require 
the use of more film per time unit than do the mono- 
chrome processes. The processing is more costly and 
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the actual stock used more valuable per unit length. 
Roughly, color is twice as costly as monochrome by 
any process. As film cost is now the one great obstacle 
in the path of increasing popularity for amateur motion 
pictures, this item is a serious one. 

Apparatus Cost. The apparatus for making color 
negatives is more or less costly, and in most cases it is 
prohibitive. This reduces the processes to those 
which require slight additional investment in apparatus. 

Specialised Apparatus. Several processes whic 
give exquisite results are available; but they require 
special cameras which are costly, complex mechanically, 
difficult to operate, and which cannot be used readily 
for ordinary monochrome work. Again we see the 
field limited to those processes which make the standard 
camera available for color through the use of simple 
and inexpensive attachments. 

Lack of Color Appreciation. Many amateurs do not 
care for color, and, of those who do, the majority of 
them dislike the color upon the screen because they 
have never learned to correctly estimate actual color. 
In fact, most people are woefully deficient in color- 
perception and valuation. 


Visual Education Puts On Its 
Seven-League Boots 


Younc Amertca—this entire generation, in fact— 
may not be aware of it; but to a certain lean type of 
itinerant “Professor” and his 1899 “magic-lantern” 
is due considerable of the credit for the remarkable 
strides made in visual] education. 

Not that the Professor ever thought of the brand of 
education he dealt from his smoky stereopticon con- 
traption as visual training for the school boys and girls 
of his day! He was a sort of innocent hero in the 
affair, doing his best, as it were, by unconsciously 
pioneering in a field that is now one of the most impor- 
tant in educational practices—that of training the 
mind through the eye, by producing movable, instead 
of still, objects upon a screen with the aid of a motion- 
picture projector. 

“I used to lecture with ‘slides’ only”, confided a 
college-extension lecturer, recently, in discussing the 
subject of visual education. ‘Then came the rude 
awakening, furnished by two boys i in the mid-grades. 

“Look, a free illustrated lecture’’, said one. 

“What is it—movies?”’ asked his companion. 

“Shucks, no—slides”’, was the response. 

“Come on, let’s not waste any time on a dead old 
thing like that.” 

Thirty years ago, students in the average small town, 
or large one either, for that matter, were fortunate 
if they saw a stereopticon lecture once or twice a year. 
The lectures were real events when they did come; 
but the slides in the machine were far from satisfactory, 
and the subjects, unrelated as they were to anything in 
particular that was being studied at the moment, could 
hardly have been dignified by the term educational. 

Today, all that is changed. Millions of school- 
children in every quarter of the globe are learning 
history through seeing it re-enacted before their very 
eyes by capable performers. Scores of civilized 
countries are learning the real meaning of health and 
hygiene through the same method—the motion-picture. 

Let us go back a little to the opening days of the 
World War, and let H. A. DeVry, scientist and engineer 
and one of the world’s leading cameramen, tell the 
story of how modern, visual education for the two 
hemispheres began. 

“About fifteen years ago’’, he says, “I invented the 
first practical portable motion-picture projector— 


made it in our basement at home and sold it principally 
to large industrial concerns. 

“From the first we looked to the school as the logical 
patron for the use of motion-pictures in education. 
But here the problem of finance confronted those 
sincerely interested and, furthermore, the lack of film. 
An adequate attempt to build a complete series of 
strictly educational films was not made, however, until 
five years ago, when the organisation of the Neighbor- 
hood Motion-Picture Service, now a department of 
Q. R.S.-DeVry Corporation, came into being. 

“To show what strides have been made in educational 
film, eight important subjects of study now are covered 
by the eighty-six reels of this course, all of which are 
closely correlated with the public school curriculum. 
The teacher has nothing to worry about, as pedagogical 
plans of instruction, written by outstanding educators 
in our leading universities and other schools, are 
furnished with each reel.” 

The visual education subjects, Mr. DeVry said, 
include Nature Study, Citizenship, American States- 
men, World Geography, Health and Hygiene, Voca- 
tional Guidance, General Science, and Electricity. 

“Would you think”, continued Mr. DeVry, “that 
the children of Czechoslovakia would be interested in 
our great American statesmen? That the youngsters 
of Chile were eager to know more about electricity? 
No? Well, there’s where you’re wrong. Europeans, 
in their school systems, have taken up visual education 
to such an extent that they would be lost without it. 
Recent orders from Belgium, Finland, Sweden, England, 
Germany, and elsewhere emphasize the new interest 
educators in other parts of the world are taking in 
visual education. 

“Japan, for instance, has obtained large consignments 
of projectors from us. There is nothing lax about 
that nation in its educational system. I have been 
tempted, at times, to think that our own country was 
slow in taking to this new method of training its young 
through the eye as well as the mind—but there are 
certain indications that point to an awakening of our 
American schools in this regard.” 

Mr. DeVry stated that recent improvements in the 
16-millimeter projectors have removed the last barrier 
to speedy introduction of motion-pictures into the 
schools as regular aids to classroom instruction. These 
projectors are now lower in cost, lighter in weight, and 
simpler in operation. 

“T can think of no way in which I would rather 
express my gratitude for the opportunities this great 
country has given me than to make available for 
American schools a real, pedagogical series of motion- 
pictures to accompany the subjects of study that most 
readily lend themselves to presentation on the screen’, 
said Mr. DeVry. 

Probably the best illustration of the success that has 
attended Mr. DeVry’s efforts in the direction of visual 
education is the DeVry summer school, held at North- 
western University each year and attracting leading 
teachers, ministers, and other educators and speakers 
from all parts of the country. 

Those who have witnessed Mr. DeVry’s efforts 
believe that he may now justly claim that he has 
achieved his purpose—contribution to educational 
systems throughout the world through the series of 
films which are the product of DeVry School Films, Inc. 





It Was Not Johnny 


She: ““My Scotch boy friend sent me his picture.” 

He: “How does it look?” 

She: “I don’t know; I haven’t had it developed yet.” 
The Ground-Glass. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


Making 
“PICTURE 
WEATHER” 
to order 
with 


FILMO 


, in movie cameras 

comes only with skillful design and precision of manufacture 

. versatility that makes any weather ‘picture weather’. With 

Filmo, speed, light, and distance are reduced to the merest 

formulae. From the precision of the lens seat to the accu- 

rately timed shutter, Filmo design and construction make 
every hour a good time to take movies. 


Interchangeability of lenses and filters in Filmo, made 
possible by extreme precision of manufacture, exemplify 
Filmo versatility. There is not a gear or a bearing but whose 
function contributes directly to the excellence of the movies 
Filmo makes. Filmo owners have a confidence in the results 
of their movie making which grows with every foot of film 
they expose. 


Filmo 70-DA, with its critical focusing attachment, permits 
ultra-sharp definition of your object with focusing mount lens 
...a feature long standard on Bell & Howell professional 
cameras. 


Ask your Filmo dealer to demonstrate Filmo 70-D and 
Filmo 70-DA for you. These models combine the finest 
features of the Filmo family. Write today for literature. 





Look for this sign—the mark 
of Authorized Filmo Dealers 
everywhere. 


Filmo 70-D “Master ofall 
personal movie cameras,’ 

has seven film speeds, 
three-lens turret, variable 
viewfinder. $245 and up in 
Sesamee-locked Mayfair 
case. Filmo 70-DA, illus- 
trated here, has all these 
features, and in addition 
a critical focusing attach- 
ment permitting ultra- 
sharp focus. $270 and up. 
Other Filmos from$120up. 
Filmo Projectors $198 up. 





FACTS ABOUT FILMO 


Insuring good pictures with Filmo 





Each lens emplacement in the turret 
head of the Filmo 70-D is in perfect 
registration with the camera aperture. 

he movement and setting of the turret 
head is guided by three index rollers 
which drop into their respective notches 
with the greatest precision. The stand- 
ard distance from the lens plate to the 
aperture plate is .690 of an inch. The 
interchangeability of Filmo lenses de- 
pends upon the accuracy of this meas- 


urement, which holds the optical cen- 
ter of the lens ata distance from the film 
to give the sharpest definition with the 
lens set at infinity. This measurement 
is held to an accuracy of % of .001 of 
an inch. Any retreat from this high 
standard of precision would mean 
motion pictures of a quality below 
the mark established as the founda- 
tion upon which the dependability 
and, likewise, the fame of Filmo rest. 


FIL 


Professional Results with 


Amateur Ease 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. T, 1847 

Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. New 

York, Hollywood, London (B.&H. 
Co., Ltd.). Established 1907 


Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 





YUM 
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PATH TO THE STACK—WINTER 
LOUIS R. MURRAY 
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